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REPORT. 



800 BsoAD Street, 
Newark, N. J., Jannary 1, 1900. 

The Essex County Park Commission submits herewith its 
report for the past two years. 

The intention of the Board is to issue a report annually. 
The reason for the failure to do so last year was a legal com- 
plication which rendered it uncertain whether the Commission 
would be able to obtain additional funds, thus bringing all 
work to a standstill. In brief the difficulty was as follows : 

The Legislature of 1898 passed a law providing for the 
issuance of $1,500,000 additional park bonds if said bill was 
endorsed by the people of Ebsox County at the spring 
election. This election was held on April 12th, 1898, and 
the bonds were authorized by a large majority. The Com- 
mission was ready to push ahead rapidly and take advantage 
of the summer months to perfect its plans. Unfortunately, 
a question was raised as to the legality of the election. A 
revision to the general election law was passed subsequently 
to the Park Act, and provided an entirely different method of 
submitting questions of this nature to the people. It was 
claimed that this law repealed the provisions of the Park Act 
inconsistent with it, and as the election had been conducted 
according to the Park Act, it was illegal. In order to deter- 
mine its exact position the Commission resolved to secure the 
judgment of the courts. The Board of Chosen Freeholders 
cordially co-operated in this move, and with their assistance the 
matter was brought before the Supreme Court. That body sus- 
tained the validity of the Park Act, but it was thought wise to 
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have the jndgment of the highest tribunal in the State, and a 
writ of error was accordingly taken to the Court of Errors 
and Appeals. On the 8th of July that Court sustained the 
opinion of the Supreme Court and the validity of the Park 
Act was established beyond question. 

Proposals were, thereafter, issued by the Board of Chosen 
Freeholders for bids for $500,000 of park bonds, the Park 
Commission having determined to ask for its appropriation in 
installments of one-third thereof each year« The law was 
again submitted to legal scrutiny and again sustained. The 
syllabus of the opinion of Messrs. Dillon & Hubbard, of 
New York City, who passed upon it is hereto appended : 

"We have examined into the validity of an issue of 
$600,000 bonds of the County of Essex, State of New Jersey, 
said bonds being of the denomination of $1,000 each, dated 
August 1st, 1898, payable August 1st, 1938, with interest at 
the rate of four per centum per annum, payable semi- 
annually, said bonds being issued under the provisions of 
Cliapter 8 of the Acts of 1898 of the State of New Jersey, 
entitled "A supplement to the act entitled ^An Act to 
establish public parks in certains counties in this State, and 
to regulate the same,' approved March 5th, 1895." We have 
examined the constitution and statutes of the State of New 
Jersey and certified copies of proceedings of the county authori- 
ties authorizing the issue of the said bonds, also the form of 
said bonds. 

"In our opinion the said $500,000 of bonds, when duly 
executed and delivered pursuant to the contract of sale under 
bids received by the county August 10th, 1898, and approved 
at the meeting of the Board of Chosen Freeholders of said 
county, August 11th, 1898, will be the valid and binding 
obligations of the said county of Essex." 

The formalities incident to the award of these bonds con- 
sumed the remaining months of summer and when the 
money was finally turned over to this Board the winter was 
close at hand and the advantageous season for the prosecution 



of park work had passed. It is much to be regretted that the 
circnmstances were as they were, for they completely paralyzed 
all effort on the part of the Board. Had the Commission 
definitely known that it could not receive any more money 
it could have Inade some progress with the funds still remain- 
ing in its hands, but the uncertainty as to what it would get 
and when it would get it made the furtherance of judicious 
plans impossible. As soon, however, as the Commission was 
assured that the additional appropriation would be forth- 
coming its work was vigorously taken up, and is being pusiied 
with all possible speed. Our former landscape architects 
having completed their designs for Branch Brook Park, Olm- 
sted Brothers, of Brookline, Mass., were retained by the Com- 
mission. They have further developed tlie park plans, and are 
attending to their practical execution. On August 1st, 1899, 
Mr. William McMillan, the park superintendent, died at his 
home in Boseville. Mr. William S. Manning was appointed 
to succeed him, and has pushed forward the work vigorously 
and to the entire satisfaction of the Board. 

BRANCH BROOK PARK. 

The only lands still unacquired in this park are those in the 
Middle Division whose owners are unknown. The Commis- 
sion is proceeding as rapidly as possible to obtain title to these 
lots under the Martin Act. 

South of Fifth avenue little construction work remains to 
be done, and the people have had the use and enjoyment of 
that section for several years. Since the issuance of our last 
report shelters of brick and stone have been erected in the 
Southern Division from designs furnished by Messrs. Carrere 
& Hastings, of New York, who so successfully treated St. 
John's Park in that city. One is on the eminence overlook- 
ing the lake, known as Meeker's Mound, and another crowns 
the high ground at the comer of Parker street and Fifth 
avenue. The former cost $3,900 and the latter $3,660. The 
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third is on the Clifton avenue side of the park and is specially 
designed for' the amusement of small children. It has a 
large court filled with fine white sand, where they can play, 
and a nearby shelter for the convenience of their mothers or 
attendants. ' Its cost was $6,020. 

A public lavatory also has been erected in this division 
near the ^N^ewark city pumping-station, at an expense of 
$10,230. 

Two subway bridges have been constructed, one on either 
side of the lake. They are designed to carry the park drives 
over the walks and avoid the dangers attendant on grade 
crossings. The plans for these bridges were furnished by 
Messrs. Carrere & Hastings, and their total cost was $18,- 
985. The Board is very anxious to construct an entrance 
under the tracks of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Eailroad at Orange street, giving the people access to the 
park from Sussex avenue through property transferred to the 
Commission by the City of Newark, and avoiding a danger- 
ous grade crossing. The Board, however, was unable to ob- 
tain from the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Eailroad 
officials any assurance that they would, in the contemplated 
lowering of their tracks, conform to the lines of this subway. 
It was compelled, therefore, slightly to alter its plan, and con- 
struct an entrance from Eighth avenue. This work has been 
so done, however, that it will be possible in future, when the 
railroad's plans are matured, to carry out the original design 
without destroying any work done. An iron fence has been 
erected along Eighth avenue, Clifton avenue and Parker 
street, and around the easterly addition that runs down to 
Garside street. This was necessary to protect the new plan- 
tations from the destructive trespassing of both the two-footed 
and four-footed marauder. An attempt was also made to 
fence in the Commission's land along the Morris Canal, but a 
disagreement with the Lehigh Valley Eailroad as to the 
proper boundary line has rendered it impossible to proceed, at 
least for the present. 
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In the Middle Division work has been delayed by difficul- 
ties experienced in excavating the lake, which will occupy the 
space just north of Fifth avenue. This territory, formerly 
known as " the swamp lots," is extremely wet and marshy, 
and quick-sand is encountered a short distance below the sur- 
face. The first contractor who undertook the work failed, 
and involved the Commission in the delay incident to pro- 
ceedings in Chancery. The contract has been relet, how- 
ever, and is progressing satisfactorily. The upper portion of 
this division has been completely graded, drained and planted, 
and will be ready for use next summer. It is designed as a 
playground, and is approximately thirteen acres in extent. 
A fence is being constructed around the more exposed por- 
tions of this division, and trees have been planted at regular 
intervals along the contiguous sidewalks. 

The fine growth of trees in the Northern Division will 
doubtless make it the most attractive portion of the park un- 
til the plantations in the other sections have matured. A 
contract for grading and draining it, at a cost of $50,512, has 
been completed. The contract for the storm- water drainage, 
amounting to $13,890.50, is in progress, as is also the macad- 
amizing of the paths and roads. The Commission has found 
it necessary to have its own green-houses in order to grow, 
not only in a better way, but more cheaply, the large quan- 
tity of plants it needs in so great an undertaking. They have 
been located in this division near the Old Bloomfield road, 
and cost $12,108.77. It is the intention of the Board to ex- 
hibit there such choice varieties of plants as have been given it 
or which it may receive in the future. 

The Commission takes pleasure, in chronicling the develop- 
ments of this division, in announcing another gift to the 
county. Mr. Robert F. Ballantine has presented an entrance 
gateway, at the corner of Lake street and Ballantine Park- 
way, formerly Chester avenue. It was designed by Messrs. 
Carrere & Hastings. It consists of two one-story buildings 
either side of the entrance, and between these two buildings is 
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a heavy wrought iron entrance gate eleven feet high and forty 
feet wide, which may be folded open for its entire width. On 
either side of this gate are massive stone posts with short 
wing-walls extending Irom them to the two small buildings 
above mentioned. These wing-walls each contain a wrought 
iron entrance grille for pedestrians. Beyond the buildings 
on either side is an iron fence eight feet high, with stone piers 
forming a curved wing-wall along one side of the elliptical 
plaza. The buildings themselves are each seventeen feet 
six inches by twenty-four feet in plan, and about 
fourteen feet high, with steep-peaked roofs covered with 
tile. The exposed foundation work is of a local red 
sand-stone with a Bedford granite base-course. This granite 
is also used for the chain-posts which extend around the 
plaza. 

The walls are of a Lorillard bric^, laid in Flemish bond 
with dark headers, giving interest and variety to the color of 
the brick-work. The trimming is Indiana limestone. The cost 
will be $26,500. The Commission has decided, in appreciation 
of the public spirit and generosity which prompted the gift, 
to name it the " Robert F. Ballantine Gateway." Work on 
the structure is well advanced, and will be completed by 
next spring. The Board desires also to acknowledge the gift 
of a quarter of an acre of land from the Prospect Heights 
Land and Improvement Company. This land surrounds the 
Robert F. Ballantine Gateway, and was needed to give it a 
proper landscape setting. 

EASTSIDE PARK. 

Eastside Park was completed in 1897, and the Commission 
has done nothing save maintain it, except to plant additional 
trees and shrubs. 
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WESTSIDE PAEK. 

No more land remains to be purchased at Westside Park, 
and the contract for its development, amounting to $41,842, 
is in progress. It includes a lake and wading-pool at the 
corner of Fourteenth street and Eighteenth avenue, a series 
of terraces leading up from this to a long vine-covered walk 
overlooking the Orange Mountains, a running track, an out- 
door gymnasium and a concourse, where concerts can beheld. 
This plan was determined upon after consultation with the 
residents of that section of Newark, and was made to conform 
to their wishes in every respect compatible with proper land- 
scape considerations. There is a deep deposit of muck in the 
southeastern corner of this park, which was formerly a pArt 
of Magnolia Swamp, and its proper excavation is a somewhat 
difficult problem. It is, in some places, thirty feet deep. As 
it is taken out it is used to reinforce the soil at Branch Brook 
Park and Eastside Park, which is poor and scant. 

OKANQE PAEK. 

At Orange Park, also, gratifying progress has been made. 
The land here has all been acquired and the Central avenue 
frontage has been increased six hundred and seventy-five 
feet from Hickory street to the former limit of the park 
on Oakwood avenue. This was done to give the park 
a more dignified frontage and a finer entrance, and 
seemed necessary from the standpoint of park construction. 
The addition cost $50,795, but the Commission received 
$2,200 for the sale of the buildings. The land has 
been completely under-drained, and converted from an im- 
passable bog into a beautiful and usable playground. A small 
lake has been excavated near the centre and a pavilion is be- 
ing erected. Little planting was necessary here, owing to 
the fine character and abundance of trees, but whatever was 
needed has been supplied, and the park is practically com- 
plete. 
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RESERVATIONS. 

The acquirement of land in the reservations is not complete. 
At Weequahic, however, only one piece remains to be pur- 
chased, and at Eagle Rock three small tracts. At South 
Mountain there is a large amount of land still outside the 
control of the Commission. The titles here are very defect- 
ive, however, and it is perhaps even a more diflScult matter 
to determine upon the true market value. The owners have 
in many instances failed to come to an agreement with the 
Soard as to values, and this compels a resort to the exercise of 
the right of eminent domain, a necessarily slow process. 
Wherever possible, however, the improvement of these reser- 
vations has proceeded along the lines laid down in our last re- 
port. About eight miles of service roads have been laid out 
through South Mountain Reservation, about five miles through 
Eagle Rock, and a simple development has been begun at 
Weequahic. The township of West Orange has turned over 
to this Board the care, custody and control of Prospect avenue, 
which connects Eagle Rock and South Mountain Reservations. 
This has been graded and macadamed and serves as a most 
satisfactory connecting parkway. The commission has done 
nothing else in the way of parkway construction. The method 
under which the Board was proceeding in its acquire- 
ment of parkway lands from Central avenue to the so-called 
Disposal Works was altered by the Legislature of 1898, which 
forced the Commission to begin anew. The proceedings are 
now being pushed, however, and it is hoped that a proper ad- 
justment of benefits and damages will result in the acquire- 
ment of the land, and its development at small cost. The 
Conamission's plan is first to finish the parks now in course of 
construction and then to commence the work of connecting 
them with suitable parkways. 

The township of East Orange has presented to the county 
the tract of land in East Orange and Bloomfield formerly 
used as the Disposal Works, containing about fifteen acres. 
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The property is in a line with the North and South Parkway 
and will make a convenient neighborhood park for Bloom- 
field and Montclair. The Commission has appropriated for 
immediate improvement, a sum sufficient, according to our 
landscape architect, to make it usable and attractive. It has 
been decided to call it ^'Watsessing Park," an Indian name 
formerly applied to that section of the county. 

It is difficult to convey through the medium of a written re- 
port any adequate conception of the great progress made 
toward the development of the park system. When the Com- 
mission began its labors four years ago there was only twenty- 
five acres of usable park land in Essex county. The problem 
of the proper selection of park sites had first to be solved, 
which required much time and thought. This determined, 
the land needed had to be purchased or condemed. In order 
that the public may realize how tremendous an undertaking 
this was, it may be stated that the Commission has acquired 
title, by purchase or condemnation, to six hundred and 
eleven different tracts of land, from over one thousand 
eight hundred owners. These people lived in all parts 
of the United States and several in England, France, Ger- 
many and Italy. Agreements had to be reached as to price, 
the titles closed and the proper papers legally executed, be- 
fore the actual work of development could proceed, and even 
then, in many cases, there was some delay, owing to the fact 
that the land was encumbered with buildings, which had to be 
removed and leases, which had to be gotten out of the way. 
In spite of these many hindrances and the time taken to over- 
come them the Board has acquired two thousand five hundred 
acres of land and is rapidly shaping it into park-like form. ' 
Since the inception of the work twenty-nine development, 
contracts have been awarded and a large amount of work done 
by the Board's own employees. 

With these facts in mind, a personal visit to the different 
parts of the system will, we think, convince the public that 
substantial and gratifying progress has been made toward 
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giviug Essex county the park system so greatly needed and bo 
mncu desired. 

The reports of the Treasurer and Landscape Architects and 
various financial tabulations are appended. 

Very respectfully, 

CTBUS PECK, 
FREDERICK M. 8HEPARD, 
EUGENE VANDERPOOL, 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, 
GEORGE W. BRAMHALL. 
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TREASURER'S REPORT. 



The Treasurer submits herewith a tabulated statement of 
the receipts and expenditures for the past two years. 

The funds of the Commission have been kept in the banks 
of Essex county according to the custom established by the 
first treasurer, and the interest allowed thereon for the past 
two years amounts to $10,969.18. 

$1,000,000 of the second park appropriation has been issued 
by the Board of Chosen Freeholders, $500,000 in 1898 and 
$500,000 in August last. Under the supplement to the Park 
Act the premiums obtained for the bonds are turned into the 
Park treasury. This premium amounts to $142,495.89. 

The expenses of the Commission are steadily diminishing. 
It is no longer necessary to employ expert land agents, as the 
work of acquirement is practically done. The item for the 
search of titles to land has also decreased. For the past 
two years it was $4,899.29, as against $15,969.97, the figure 
given in the last report. It should be noted that a considerable 
sum has necessarily been appropriated from the construction 
account for maintaining the finished portions of the system. 

In closing I desire to call attention to the enhancement of 
land values resulting from the development of the parks. 

The work of improvement has now so far proceeded tliat the 
Commission is gratified to find that the value of adjacent pro- 
perty has been greatly increased, and in time a large return 
will be made to the county from this increase. 

In accordance with the intention of the Commission, indi- 
cated in its last report, the following statement is appended 
regarding the parks where the work of acquirement is entirely 
or substantially completed. Tables showing the cost of con- 
struction are also appended and the usual summary of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures. 
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DEBIT. 

Cash on hand January Ist, 1898 $ 367,763 59 

Received from Essex County 1,142.495 89 

Beceivedfrom Interest 10,969 18 

Received from Rents 2,619 28 

Received from Sales, Houses, Flagging, etc 8,069 98 

Received from Donations, Orange Park 1,066 00 



$1,682,878 87 



CREDIT. 

LAND. 

Branch Brook Park $86,19186 

Eastslde Park 

Westslde Park 660 00 

Orange Park 88,846 76 

Weequahic Reservation 118,792 60 

Eagle Rock Reservation 67,683 45 

South Mountain Reservation 94,366 82 

Parkways 48,084 80 

COKBTBUCTION. 

Branch Brook Park $ 833,316 26 

EastsidePark 7.00195 

WestsidePark 38,378 88 

Orange Park 68,619 41 

Weequahic Reservation 4.273 16 

Eagle Rock Reservation 10.663 01 

South Mountain Reservation 6,980 44 

Parkways 41,160 91 

ITBMB OF OONSTBUCnON. 

Grading 

Paving and Sewerage $ 10,792 01 

Trees and Plants 9,373 19 

Labor 488.161 66 

Tools and Implements 12,627 64 

Gardening Materials 4,937 10 

Buildings and Bridges 18,644 46 

Fences and Fountains 9,667 29 

Miscellaneous 5,080 78 



$609,184 02 



493 606 18 



509.184 02 



Carried forward $1,002,789 20 
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Broaght forward $1,002,789 dd 

OVFICB. 

Petty Cash t 100 00 

Travelling 1,067 08 

Stationery and Printing 4,206 77 

Office Supplies 183 93 

Salaries. ,,.. 14,613 89 

Rents, Telephones and Famitare 2,794 87 

Legal Expenses, including Searches and 

Guarantees of Titles 16,786 82 

Architects, Engineering Force, Surveys, etc. 85, 896 80 

125.148 66 

Gash on hand December 30th, 1899. . . 404,986 01 



$1,532,878 87 



EXPENDITURES AT EACH PARK. 



BKANCH BROOK PARK. 

Land Purchased $ 85,191 85 

Construction 888,316 26 

418,508 11 

EA8T6IDB PARK. 

Land Purchased 

Construction $ 7,001 95 

7,001 95 

WE8TBIDB PARK. 

Land Purchased $ 650 00 

Construction 88,378 88 

89,028 88 

OBANGB PARK. 

Land Purchased $ 88,846 76 

Construction 68,519 41 

167,866 17 

WKBQUAiaiO RBSXRYATION. 

Land Purchased $118,792 60 

Construction 4,273 16 

128,065 66 

BAGLB ROCK RBSBRYATION. 

Land Purchased $ 57,683 45 

Construction 10,568 01 

68,246 46 

Carried forward $818,217 28 
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Brought forward $818«217 28 

tOUTH HOUNTAm BBBBBTATION. 

Land Purchased $ 94,855 83 

Construction 5,980 44 

100.336 26 

PAKKWATB. 

Land Purchased $48,084 80 

Construction 41,150 91 

89,235 71 

•BNBRAIi. 

Office Account, including all Engineering, Survejring, 
Legal Expenses, Searches and Guarantees of Titles, 
Bents and Office Expenses 125,148 66 

Total Expenditures $1,127,987 86 
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BRANCH BROOK PARK— SOUTHERN DIVISION. 



Owner's Name. 



Lot No. 



Value. 



Block No. 468. 

R. S. Gould 

Muchmore Estate 

Margaret Carmichael 

Muchmore Estate 

D. G. Williams 

A. I. Hildebrand 

John Fricke , 

Morton Estate 

Amborn Estate , 

S. R. Fanshaw 

James Mahone 

Patrick McCoy 

Block No. 469. 

Eliza Gries 

John Kocher 

Bernard Connelly 

Charles Krebs 

F. Zimmerman 

J. M. Mauch 

James Collins 

Margaret Schmitt. . . . 
Catharine Mc Barron. 

Elizabeth McRae 

Maggie Dunlop 

Mary McGovern 

Elizabeth Boppe 

J. Mahoney 

Mary McGovern 

Dennis Mahoney 

Elizabeth Ziehr 

Wilkinson & Snellen. 

Robert Lone , 

Patrick Dawson 

Elizabeth Kirk 

John Blake 

Mary Redden 

Thomas Brody 

Michael Zarrillo 

Elizabeth McKune . . 
R. S. Gould..., 



1 
6 

7 

9 
10 
11 
13 
14 
15 
16 



1 

2-3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9-10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 

18-19 
20-23 
23-28 
29 
30 

31-32 
83-34 
35-36 
37 



40 



Land and Improvements 



Land 

Land and Improvements 

Land ,, 

Land 

Land 



Land and Improvements 

Land 

Land and Improvements 



$11,900 00 
1,450 00 
1,100 00 
1,450 00 
4,000 00 
8,250 00 
3,100 00 
1,200 00 
3,200 00 

600 00 
1,800 00 

600 00 



133,650 00 

(3,000 00 
1.800 00 
1,850 00 
8,250 00 
3,000 00 
2,250 00 
2,800 00 
3,900 00 
3,300 00 
1,800 00 
1,700 00 
2,350 00 
1,550 00 
2,800 00 
2,350 00 
2,500 00 
6.500 00 
8.285 00 
2,700 00 
2,800 00 
2,800 00 
1,750 00 
3,000 00 
2,000 00 
6,300 00 
1.450 00 
1.100 00 

$78,885 00 
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BKANCH BROOK PARK— SOUTHERN DIVISION. 



Owner's Name. 



Lot No. 



Value. 



Block No. 470. 

Rose Lee 

Henry Doremas 

Ellen Derine 

Albert Kocher 

James and Bridget Griffin 

James Blakely. 

Jnlia Jones 

Albert Scheafler 

Lake Mears. , 

P. Dawson. 

F. Kastner 

City of Newark 

Geniveve McGuire 

Michael McGuire 

Margaretta Schmitt. . . . 

Schoenwolf Estate 

Margaretta Schmitt 

J. &B. Kelly 

Mary Weber 

Carl Krebs 

Hemmer Estate. 

City of Newark 

Block No. 471. 

Catharine McBarron 

Andrew Kramer 

Mary Brady 

Thomas Sweeney 

Frederick Breithat. 

John Mahoney 

Mary Gaiser 

Frederick Brelthut 

Reuben D. Baldwin Est. 

P. Degnan 

B. Conway 

F. Scherer 

J. Gilbertson 

Emma Slowey 

George Sayre 

Fred, ^weidinger 

M. Schmitt 

MaryHill *. 

Joseph Klink 

Joseph Schnarr 

Joseph Klink 

F.Steinle 

Amount forward. 



1 

2-6 
7-10 
11-12 
18-14 
15-16 
17-18 
19-20 
21 



24 

25-30 

31-32 

83-34 

35-36 

37-38 

39-42 

48 

44-46 

47 

48 



3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 

12-13 
14 

15-19 
20 
21 



24 
25 
26 

27 



Land and ImproTements 



Gift 

Land 

Land 

Land and Improvements 

Liand 

Land and Improvements 



$5,500 00 
9,000 00 
7,000 00 
4.300 00 
3.850 00 
3,300 00 
1,800 00 
7,000 00 
2,700 00 
2,400 00 
4,900 00 



Land. 
Land. 



4,500 00 
1,500 00 
6,800 00 
1,500 00 
6,800 00 
6,500 00 

800 00 
4,750 00 
2,000 00 

881 74 



Land and Improvements 



Land 

Land 

Land and Improvements 

Land 

Land 

Land 

Land and Improvements 
i< ii if 



Land 

Land and Improvements 



$87,281 74 

$4,175 00 

2,700 00 

1,000 00 

900 00 

825 00 

1,500 00 

2,500 00 

825 00 

800 00 

800 00 

5,000 00 

4,750 00 

4,950 00 

9.550 00 

1,300 00 

5.300 00 

5,000 00 

3,150 00 

3,000 00 

3.000 00 

2,700 00 

3,500 00 



$ 67,225 00 
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BRANCH BROOK PARE— SOUTHERN DIVISION. 



Owner's Name. 



Lot No. 



Value. 



Forward 

A. Helmstetter 

City of Newark 

Emma Slowey 

F. Gilbertson 

Emma Slowey 

J. Gilbertson 

Coorad Hoerl 

Charles Conway 

8. Degnan 

Reuben D. Baldwin Est 

Frederick Breithut 

Mary McDonald 

John Jackson 

Catharine McBarron. . . 

Block No. 472. 

Thomas H. Brown 

Catharine Mink 

Christiana My U 

J. G. Streun 

Frank Mirswicki 

Frank Wiley 

Samuel Gaiser 

JohnKellard 

A. E. Eellard 

J. H. Eellard 

Thomas H. Brown 



Block No. 473. 
Mary E. and B. Madden 

J. 8. C.Wood 

J. Monteith 

Charles 8. Stockton 

Charles S. Stockton. . . . 

Block No. 2847. 

E. H. Duryee 

George Varley 

E. H. Duryee 

C. Heimal 

Wm. Crooks 

Mary Riviere 

Geo. S. Duryee 



28-29 

30-40 

41-43 

44 

45 

46 

47-48 

40 

50 

51 

52-55 

56 

57 

58-60 



1-3 
4-5 
6-7 
8 

58 

62 

63 

64-65 

66-67 



Land and Improvements 

Gift 

Land 

Land and Improvements 

Land 

Land 

Land and Improvements 

Land 

Land and Improvements 

Land 

Land and Improvements 

Land 

Land 

Land and Improvements 



Land and Improvements 



Land and Improvements 



$67,225 00 
16.000 00 



Land 

Land and Improvements 



70 



1-4 
5-6 
7-8 
9-13 
85-89 



17 

18-19 

20-24 

25 

26-27 



Land 

Land and Improvements 



Land 

Land 

Land and Improvements 

Land 

Land 

Land 

Land and Improvements 
(t it tt 

Land 

Land and Improvements 
it «( (t 

Land 



2,587 50 
2,000 00 
862 50 
800 00 
6,000 00 
1,200 00 
2,800 00 
1,000 00 
5,350 00 
1,200 00 
1.000 00 
5,376 00 



$113,400 00 

$9,500 00 
8.000 00 
4 500 00 
1,900 00 
6.500 00 
8,250 00 
1,560 00 
4.500 00 
5,500 00 
1,300 00 

10,000 00 



$56,500 00 

$4,500 00 
2.000 00 
9.500 00 
5,260 00 
5,250 00 



$26,500 00 

$1,000 00 
9.500 00 

15,000 00 
2,500 00 
4,650 00 
8,800 00 
7,000 00 

$43,450 00 
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BRANCH BROOK PARK— SOUTHERN DIVISION. 



Owner's Name. 



Block No. 462. 

Ella Pier 

C. B. Praden 

Waslioe Tool Co 



Block No. 458. 
Domini ck Madden... . 

M. A.Cleary 

Keene Est 

Philip Patterson. . . 
Adolphine Withiel.. 

Robert Morlock 

Robert Hug^an , 

C. B. Pruden 

Jos. Voelker 

John Rue 

F. Straeble 

Peter McKeon 

G. H. Dosa 

C. H. Stumpf 

T.M. Woodland 

H. Ott 

Catharine Rooney. . . . 
M. Mulvey 

Heintzman. ...... 

Jockel 

Stuckel. 

Wallace 

D. Osborne 

Mary Doerr 

B. Clark 

Ann Rose 

Morton Bros 

Mary Newton 

Mary McCabe 



Block No. 459. 
Hartmann Estate. . . 
Lewis J. Lyons 



Block No. 494. 
Anthony Gescheidt . . 

R. H. Savage 

Samuel Buckley 

Albert Kocher 



Amount Forward . 



Lot No. 



1 
2 
8-5 



1-2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

14Ji 
15 
16 
17 

18-19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 

27-81 
82-83 



Land and Improvements 

Land 

Land and Improvements 



2 lots 
40 lots 



1-2 
3 
4 
5 



Land and Improvements 
Land 



Land 

Land and 



Land . 



Improvements 



Land and Improvements 
Land 



Land 

Land and Improvements 



Value. 



$2,500 00 
4.500 00 
5,200 00 



$12,200 00 

6,000 00 
2.600 00 
650 00 
2,800 00 
1,900 00 
2.000 00 
2.600 00 
8.250 00 
4,500 00 
8,800 00 
2,800 00 
4.750 00 
8,000 00 
2,700 00 
2,150 00 
1,800 00 
4.600 00 
1,100 00 
4,500 00 
4.800 00 
4,200 00 
3,750 00 
8.750 00 
4.875 00 
4,000 00 
4.100 00 
16,293 15 
5,000 00 
1,800 00 



$111,018 15 

10,250 00 
17,000 00 



$27,250 00 

2,800 00 
2,600 00 
2,250 00 
3,000 00 



$10,550 00 



BRANCH BROOK PARK— SOUTHERN DIVISION. 



Owner's Name. 



Forward 

James McLaughlin. . . . . . 

Sarah Creightoa 

City of Newark 

R. C. Boice 

Elisabeth Carter 

Charles M.Zeh 

A. M. Tompkins 

D. L. Neafle 

Welch Estate 

Mat. Ben. Life Ins. Co.. . 

Charles O. Ripley 

Mary A. Hog 

Julia Duffy 

Michael Rooney 

Mary Sinclair 

City of Newark 

John Schumacher 

J. Metzler 

Anthony Hog 

Charles O. Ripley 

Charles Schleuter 

Mat. Ben. Life Ins. Co. . . 

L. D. H. Gilmour 

Charles M. Zeh 

James Bell 

R. C. Boice 

City of Newark ... 

Marearet Matthews * 

Sarah Creighton 

Block No. 495. 

Nicholas Schimpf 

City of Newark 

R. C. Boice 

Elias Garthner 

L. D. H. Gilmour 

Mut. Ben. Life Ins. Co. . . 

Anna Limpert 

Catharine Kiernan ; 

Patrick Hughes 

David Durie 

City of Newark. 

City of Newark 

Thomas B. French 

City of Newark 

Amount forward.. 



Lot No. 



6 

7 

8 

9-10 
10-13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18-25 



30 
31 



34-36 
87 



40-41 

42-49 

50-52 

53 

54-56 

57-58 

59 

60-66 

67 



1-7 

8 

9 
10 

11-17 
18-28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

48-56 
57 
58 
59-60 



Land and Improvements 

Old Denmark street... . 

Land 

Land and Improvements 

Land 

Land 

Land 

Land ..... 

Land 

Land and Improvements 



Land 

Land and Improvements 



Land 

Land 

Land 

Land 

Land 

Old Denmark street 

Land and Improvements 
Land 



Land 

Old Denmark street 

Land 

Land and Improvements 

Land 

Land 

Land and Improvements 



Land 

Old Denmark street. . . . 
Land and Improvements 
Gift 



Value. 



$10,550 00 
2,600 00 
3,150 00 



1,300 00 

5,600 00 

650 00 

650 00 

650 00 

650 00 

8,925 00 

2,550 00 

2.550 00 

2.650 00 

1,600 00 

1,150 00 

822 25 

4,000 00 

2,200 00 

2.200 00 

1,750 00 

7,000 00 

3,925 00 

1,800 00 

650 00 

1.650 00 

1,300 00 



3,500 00 
350 00 



$71,372 25 
1,500 00 



650 00 
1,500 00 
4,200 00 
6.050 00 
3.200 00 
2,300 00 
8,100 00 
3.000 00 

382 95 

's.ooo'oo 



$28,882 95 
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BBANCH BROOK PARE— SOUTHERN DIVISION. 



Owner's Name. 


Lot No. 




Value. 


Forward 


61-62 

63 

64 


Land and ImproYementa 
Land 


$28,882 95 

1,600 00 

240 25 


Bertha Wetzel 


City of Newark 


AnthoDj Qescheidt 


Land 


2,800 00 








$33,528 20 



BRANCH BROOK PARK— MIDDLE DIVISION. 



Owner's Name. 


Lot No. 




Value. 


Block No. 501. 

Christina Hoehnle 

Aifna. M, Peter, , ^ ,...., . 


1-2 

8 

4-5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 

12-13 
14-15 
16-17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24-29 
30-31 
32-38 
39-40 
41-42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 

49-50 
51-Ji52 


Land and Improyements 
(( t* it 

*t H 4( 
tt •( (< 
<( it << 

Land 


$2,025 00 
1,800 00 
2,000 00 
1,000 00 
1,500 00 
1,500 00 
450 00 


M. Bornhoff 

J. M. Flynn 


£. J. Johnson 

Eugene Rei chert 

Conrad Hoerl 


George Helm 


Land and Improvements 
(< tt it 

tt tt it 
tt tt tt 

tt tt tt 

Land 


1,500 00 


U. Schleer 

S. Cifrodella 


2,000 00 
4,500 00 
2,500 00 
3,450 00 


P. Sista 

C B. Corcia 


A . Juliano. 


3,500 00 


G. Zarrillo 

L. Del Vecchio 


2,500 00 
500 00 


V Curviello 


Land and Improyements 

o tt tt 

tt tt tt 
tt tt tt 

Land 


1,600 00 


A. Del Vecchio 


4,000 00 


A. M. Frede 


2,100 00 


M, Cicenia 

P Torsiello 


20,000 00 
1,500 00 


Ward Estate 


Land 


1,680 00 


C B Corcia 


Land 


800 00 


P. Sista 


Land 


1,000 00 


Joseph Werer 


Land and Improyements 
Land 


1,500 00 


U Schleer 


400 00 


Ward Estate 


Land 


240 00 


F. Snellen 

Conrad Moerl 


Land 

Land and Improvements 

(( tt tt 

tt tt tt 


300 00 
1,650 00 


Louis Sauvan 


1,500 00 


Charles A. Feick 

A. & J. Spoeri 


1,800 00 
1,800 00 


Amount forward.. 


$73,595 00 
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BRANCH BROOK PARK— MIDDLE DIVISION. 



Owner's Name. 



Lot No. 



Value. 



Forward 

M. Hesderf er 

John HoDis. 

Christina Hoehnle. 

J. C. Mass 

D. Serritella. 

Block No. 502. 

Ward Estate 

James Robinson 

R. B. Mapletoft 

James Robinson 

R. Schlmpf 

M. jQarrone 

Sophia L. SteTens 

Charlotte B. Ransley.. . . 

Sophia L. Stevens 

John Ransley 

Mary R. Denman 

W. A. Righter 

P. Berlingieri 

R. Paliveno 

J. Parillo 

N. Baccino 

Block No. 503. 

R. MUoio 

W. A. Righter 

Vincenzo Juliano 

Ward Estate 

Hannah Robinson 

R. B. Mapletoft 

W.J. A. Mapletoft 

Hannah Robinson 

J. R. Mapletoft 

G. T. Mapletoft 

Hannah Robinson 

Ward Estate 

Block No. 504. 

P. E. Charpentier 

Ludwig Edom 

John Sacks 

O. F.Conlon 

Amount forward. 



55-56 
57-62 
68-65 



1-11 
12-36 
27 

28-S7 
88-89 
40-41 
42-48 
44r45 
46-47 
48-49 
60-52 
58-54 
55-66 
57-58 
69 
60 



1 

2-9 
10-11 
12-27 



80 

81-88 

89 

40 

41 

42-58 



9-11 
12-18 
18-20 
21-22 



Land and Improvements 



Land 

Land and Improvements 



Land 

Land 

Land 

Land and Improvements 

it IS n 

Land 

Land 

Land 

Land 

Land 

Land 

Land and Improvements 
it tt tt 

(< <( «( 
Land 

Land 

Land 

Land and Improvements 

Land 

Land 

Land 

Land 

Land 

Land 

Land 

Land 

Land 



Land and Improvements 



^,695 00 
2,500 00 
1,500 00 
8,475 00 
750 00 
4^600 00 



186,820 00 

$2,400 00 

8,640 00 

1,000 00 

10,760 00 

2,600 00 

1,000 00 

700 00 

700 00 

700 00 

700 00 

1,200 00 

600 00 

5,000 00 

4,500 00 

1,400 00 

500 00 



$42,800 00 

I 600 00 

2,000 00 

2,250 00 

8,840 00 

500 00 

500 00 

500 00 

8,100 00 

500 00 

600 00 

600 00 

8,840 00 



Lknd. 



$28,580 00 

$5,600 00 

2,400 00 

8,400 00 

700 00 



$12,000 00 



BRANCH BROOK PARK--MIDDLE DIVISION. 



Owner's Name. 



Lot No. 



Value. 



Forward 

Annie Rosenstraach*. . . . 

Sophia L. Stevens. 

City of Newark 

Fannie A. Winter 

Ward Estate 

J. M. Houston 

Block No. 605. 

V. Tortoriello 

F.Ludwig 

W. A. Rioter 

Martin Act 

M. Heavey 

£. Foemlin.. 

M. Westervelt 

P. McGowan 

J. Feam 

City of Newark 

J. Feam 

P. McGowan 

B. Flannery. 

D. Schneider. 

Kate Coofi^an. 

L. Doland. 

H. McCanhey 

Martin Act 

L. Edom 

Fred'k Thoenebe 

Block No. 541. 

W. A. Righter 

Alice A. Cavanagh 

W. A. Righter 

F.& J. Cress 

W. A. Righter 

Charles Hoehnle 

C. Dempsey 

Jacob Betz 

Lena Craft . 

E. Steinmetz . . 

G. Biller Estate 

F. Beatinger. 

W. A.Rirfiter 

Thomas Halstead 

Amonnt forward. 



24-27 
2&-50 
51-58 
59^1 
62-69 



1 
2-8 

4-7 
10-18 
20-21 
21^23 
24 
25 
26 

27-48 
49 
50 
51 

52-63 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 



1 

2-8 
4-5-J^6 
K6-7-8 
11-16 
17-18 
19-20 
21 



24 
25 

26-28 
29-41 



Liand 

Not Purchased. 

Land 

Land 

Land 



$12,000 00 

800 00 

1,200 00 



2,000 00 

480 00 

2,000 00 



Land and Improvements 



Land 

Land 

Land and Improvements 



Not Purchased 

Land 

Land 

Land and Improvements 



$17,980 00 

$1,500 00 
1,800 00 
1,000 00 
8,022 55 
8,000 00 
3,800 00 
2,500 00 
8.000 00 
3,450 00 



Land 

Land 

Land and Improvements 



Land 

Land 

Land 

Land and Improvements 

Land 

Land and Improvements 



Land. 
Land.. 



550 00 

500 00 

1.800 00 

2,250 00 

900 00 

1,200 00 

1,400 00 

600 00 

400 00 

1,500 00 



$33,172 55 

250 00 
1,200 00 

760 00 
4,000 00 
1,750 00 
6,326 18 
5,700 00 
1,600 00 
2,000 00 
2,000 00 
6,200 00 
1,000 00 

750 00 
4,450 00 



$37,976 18 









M 

C 






r -r^l 



i ■' 



^'\. -^r 
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BRANCH BROOK PARK— MIDDLE DIVISION. 



Owner'8 Name. 



Lot No. 



Value. 



Forward .... 

W. A. Righter 

John Horn 

Martin Act 

Martin Act 

Block No. 542. 
Martin Act. ........ 

Joseph Lewis 

W. A. Righter 

Manin Act 

Martin Act 

Martin Act 

W. A. Righter 

Thomas Haistead. . . 
Emma C. Whipple. 

Joseph Lewis 

Thomas Halstead . . 

F.Grande 

L. Del Vecchio 

P. Miloio 

W. A. Righter 

a. Gniliano 

M. Calmbach. 

M. Polito 

G. Bagnnlo 

L. Del Vecchio 

F. Grande. 

Ij. Darr 

Block No. 543. 

Joseph Lewis 

Martin Act 

Martin Act 

Joseph Lewis 

Martin Act 

Joseph Lewis 

John Snyder Estate. 
Emma C. Whipple. 

Martin Act 

Emma C. Whipple. . 

Martin Act 

Martin Act 

Thomas Halstead . . . 



42 

43-44 
45-48 
49-52 



Land 

Land and Improvements 



1 Land 

2-4 Land 

7-15 Land 

16-18 Land 

19 Land 

20-21 Land 

22-26 Land 

27-33 Land 

34-85 Land 

36-37 Land 

3a-44 Land 

44^-45 Land and Improvements 

Land 

L*and and Improvements 

Land , 

Land 

Land and Improvements 



47-48 

49 

50-51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56-57 

58 



1-5 

6-7 

8-9 

10-13 

14-17 

18-21 



Land 

Land and Improvements 



24-30 
31-32 
33-41 
42-47 
48-52 
5a-63 



Land. 
Land 
Land. 
Land 
Land 
Land. 
Land 
Land 
Land 
Land 
Land 
Land 
Land 



$37,976 18 

250 00 

1,700 00 

346 04 

939 25 



$41,211 47 

67 14 

375 00 

2,250 00 

283 98 

249 86 
123 02 

1,250 00 

2,894 00 

500 00 

250 00 
2,394 00 
2,200 00 

400 00 
2,500 00 

250 00 
1,200 00 
1,100 00 
3,000 00 
1,600 00 
2,600 00 

800 00 
1,200 00 



$26,887 00 

$ 625 00 

151 82 
148 15 
500 00 
290 75 
500 00 
300 00 

1,760 00 
87 11 

2,250 00 
369 06 
408 69 

3,762 00 

$11,09218 



BBANCH BROOK PABK— MIDDLE DIVISION. 



Owner's Name. 


Lot No. 




Value. 


Block No. 544. 
W. A Righter 


1-1 1 

A-H 

I-M 

N 

O 

P 

Q-S 

T 

U 

V-T 
60-55 
56 

57-58 
50-67 
68-78 
74 

75-76 
77-86 

1-2 

4-7 

8-15 

16-20 

B-C 

21-24 

1-8 
12-16 
16-21 
22-23 
24-65 

21-26 
27-29 
A-B 
F-L 
M-O 
P-X 
T-CC 
DD^EE 


T^n^ 


12,750 00 
2,400 00 


Samael Castle 




Charles H. Stiles 


Land 


1,009 00 
31 01 


Martin Act 


Land 


Henrj Owen Estate 

A. Bachman. 


Land 


200 00 


Land and ImproTements 

Land 

Land 


2,100 00 

1,000 00 

200 00 


W.A.Righter 

Henry Owen Estate 


Martin Act. 


Land 


31 01 


W. A. Righter 


Land 

Land 


1,000 00 


Martin Act 


369 06 


James Stoops 


Land and Improvements 
Land 


1,000 00 


Peter Sacks 


900 00 


E. F. Keer 


2,700 00 


E. L. & J. A. Striker 


Land 


1,440 00 


N. Salvatore 


Land and Improvements 
Land 


1,800 00 


A. Parrillo 


4,000 00 


E. L. & J. A. Striker. 


2,400 00 




Land 




Block No. 546. 
Peter Sacks 


125,330 08 

1 300 00 
2,000 00 
1,500 00 


J.Aichel 

E. F. Keer 


Land and Improvements 


D.SerrateUi 

B. L. & J. A. Striker.. . . . 


Land and Improvements 
Land 


5,250 00 
480 00 


J. M. Mossman 


Land 


1,200 00 




Land .....*.....• 




Block No. 646. 
E.L &J A. Striker 


110,730 00 

$1,920 00 
342 35 


Aaron Peck Estate 


Land 


B. & C. Bennett 


Land 


1,800 00 


D. Klitch 


Land 


600 00 


Aaron Peck Estate 


Land 


8,594 58 




Land 




Block No. 647. 
Aaron Peck Estate 


98,256 98 
$513 51 


E L & J A Striker. . 


Land • 


720 00 


£. L. & J. A Striker 


Land 


1,200 00 


Not Pnrcliased 






Van Honten Estate 




600 00 


Martin Act 


Land 

Land • 


638 00 


Joflenli Lewis 


625 00 


Not Purchased 














$4,296 61 



BRANCH BROOK PARK— MIDDLE DIVISION. 



Own6r*B Name. 


Lot No. 




Value, 


Block No. 650. 
Martin Act 


A-1 
K-O 
P-T 
U-X 
9-11 
12-14 

1 

2-4 
5 
6-20 


Land 

Land 


$ 452 90 

1,000 00 


Van Hon ten Estate 


Martin Act 


Land 


567 40 


JoseDh Lewis 


Land 


500 00 


Not Purchased 






Alice A. Cavanagh 


T,and 


800 00 


Land and Improvements 

<( (C (( 
(< <C (( 

Land 




Block No. 551, 
Patrick Brady 


$8,820 80 
$6,250 00 


James Qainn. .. ........ 


*5,250 00 


F. A. Van Btenbenrach. . . 
W.A. Blghter 


950 00 
6,250 00 










$18,700 00 



BRANCH BROOK PARK— NORTHERN DIVISION. 



Owner's Name. 




Value. 


William Clark 


Land 


$ 25.000 00 


Forest Hill Association 


Land 

Land 

Land 


104.206 00 


W. D. Patterson 


25,000 00 


Taylor Estate 


1,000 00 


Ursula P. MossoD • 


Land and Improvements 
Gift 


5,100 00 


Oeorere Mc Andrews 




Ballantine Estate 


Gift 




William A Riirhter 


Gift 




Zebulon M. Keene 


Gift 




Prospect Heights Improvement 
ComnanT 


Gift 




^i/WAU^rWU^ •••• ••••.••••.•••• 








$160,806 00 
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BRANCH BROOK PARE— SOUTHERN DIVISION. 







Value. 


Blocl 


c No. 468 


TATld 


and 


Improyements 


$38,650 00 
78,885 00 




*' 469 




«' 470 


87,381 74 
113,400 00 




** 471 




*' 473 

" 473 

** 3847 


66,500 00 
26,500 00 
48,450 00 




** 463 


12,300 00 




*' 458 


111,018 15 




«« 459 


27,250 00 




*' 494 


71,373 25 




" 495 


33,533 20 










$695,030 34 



BRANCH BROOK PARK— BlIDDLE DIVISION. 



Value. 



Block No 


501 






503 






503 
504 
605 






541 






543 






543 






544 






545 






546 






547 






550 






551 



Land and ImproToments 



Land 

Land and Improvements 



Land 
Land. 
Land 
Land 



an^ Improyements 



185,830 00 

43,800 00 

33,580 00 

17,980 00 

33,173 55 

41,311 47 

36,887 00 

11,093 58 

35,330 08 

10,730 00 

8,256 93 

4,396 51 

3,820 30 

18,700 00 



$353,137 42 



BRANCH BROOK PARK. 



Southern Division $695,080 34 

Middle Division 352,127 42 

Northern Division 160,306 00 



Taxes, Assessments, fte $6,814 70 

Less amount returned hj City of Newark 18 



$1,207,463 76 



6,814 57 



Total Branch Brook Park $1,214,278 
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WESTSIDE PARK. 



Owner's Name. 



Value. 



Georges. Ward 

Robert Sattler 

George Grimme 

A. A. Sippel , 

Otto Saeffing. , 

Charles Unglanb 

A. Gummerman 

Herman Henkel 

John McClave 

Rebecca C. Wightman. 
Aaron Lloyd 

E. B. C. Rogers 

Francis Madcin 

Lena E. Blaicher 

Emanuel Hyman 

Joseph H. Fritsche 

Mary Eimess 

George V. Aschenbach 

Gottfried Krneger 

Jabez W. Hayes Estate 
Josephine A. Plum. . . . 

Rose Sutter 

Mary Schanb 

J. H. Francisco 

Elizabeth Beyer 

George E.Wilcox 

John J. Miller 

Charles Falk 

Wilhelmina Roth 

Matilda Aschenbach. . . 

John J. Ledig 

Bertha Bach 

William A. Schmltt. . . 

Elizabeth Lewis 

Rose Seipel 

Adolph VoUman 

J. Scott Thompson. . . . 

John C.Miller 

John Rutterhauser. . . . 

G. A. Froelich 

Isidor Blum 



Land and Improvements 

Land 

Land 

Land and Improvements 



Land 

Land 

Land 

Land 

Land 

Land 

Land 

Land 

Land 

Land 
(« 

Land 

Land, 

Land , 

Land 
<( 

Land 
Land 
Land 
Land 
Land 
Land 
Land 
Land 
Land 



Land 
Land 
Land 
Land 
Land 
Land 
Land , 



and Improvements 



*t it 



and Improvements 



tt n 



and Improvements 
and Improvements 
and Improvements 



<( «< 



tt (( 



and Improvements 



$ 8,094 00 
40.000 00 
5,000 00 
6.000 00 
1,700 00 
1,700 00 
1,700 00 
1,700 00 

200 00 
6,150 00 

500 00 

17.995 00 

500 00 

9.077 76 

5,000 00 

5.000 00 

7,000 00 

4,827 76 

700 00 

1,800 00 

850 00 

4.650 00 

8.000 00 

8,500 00 

5,965 00 

500 00 

625 00 

2.000 00 

5.500 00 

1,400 00 

1,000 00 

8,000 00 

1,800 00 

3,250 00 

825 00 

725 00 

8.000 00 

500 00 

8,000 00 

650 00 

875 00 

$173,259 60 



ORANGB PARK. 



Owner*! Name. 



James E. Reynolds. . . 
Richard B. Harrison . . . 

A. B. Vanderkeift 

Philip Kissam Estate. . 

Charles T. Root 

JohnDriscoU 

Harrison & Condit 

Edward Blake 

Anthony McGrath 

Thomas A. Nevins 

John J. Caddy 

James Kelly 

Orange Orphan Society. 

Catharine Farrell 

Joseph B. Morris 

James Eggleston 

Elsie M. Beguin 

Peter Hassinger 

Edgar A. Danning. . . . . 

James Keames 

George Vay 

Bernard Farrell 

John McManns 

Rapert H. McLaskey. , 
Raymond Higgi . , 



Land 

Land 

Land 

Land and Improvements 

Land 

Land and Improvements 



Land 

Land and Improvements 

Land 

Land and Improvements 

tt t€ 

Land 

Land and Improvements 

Land 

Land and Improvements 



Value. 



117,250 00 


7,963 20 


6,049 60 


13,000 00 


80,000 00 


4,169 97 


16,328 00 


2,550 00 


2,650 00 


4,000 00 


4,300 00 


4,000 60 


1,760 00 


6,000 00 


6,000 00 


2,900 00 


1,246 00 


6,237 76 


26,870 00 


2,760 00 


2,750 00 


4,000 00 


3,000 00 


2,700 00 


7,260 00 


$182^213 63 



WEEQUAHIC RESERVATION. 



Owner's Name. 



Value. 



Ougheltree Estate 

Moses Price 

Mary C. Ward 

Dr. F. Jack 

Daniel Price Est 

Charles Hartshorne 

Elias C. Thompson 

South Newark Land & Improve. 

ment Co 

Ira Hand 

N. J. State Ag. Society 

Michael Sotnmers 



Land and Improvements 

Land 

Land 

Land and Improvements 

Land 

Land 

Land and Improvements 

Land 

Land and Improvements 



$15,994 H2 
18,000 00 
20,000 00 
6,979 41 
17,836 98 
25,000 00 
3,500 00 

32,292 50 
2,000 00 

75,000 00 
6,000 00 

9221,603 61 
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BAQLE BOCK BBSBHVATION. 



Owner's Name. 




Vahie. 


Irm B. Harrison Estate 


Land 


$ 8,107 50 


A. T, Compton . • • 


Land 


Improvements 


75,000 00 


A. B. HarrMon Estate 


6,000 00 


P. H . Harris 


Land 


15,000 00 


Anna B. Lloyd. 

David Wilson 


Land 


l!3,d45 33 


Land 


2,000 00 


A J. Crane 


Land - - 


450 00 


Joseph Weisbacker 


Land and 
T^nd 


Improvements 


7,000 00 


J.J. Cone. 


1,578 25 


H. N, Mann. , 


Land 


1,880 00 


Bnos P. Martin 


Land 


1,580 00 


Thomas C. O'Callahan 


Land 


2,180 00 


Dike Estate 


Land 


17,488 75 


E. A. Bradiey 


Land 


10,200 00 


Qile Estate 


Trf*nd 


2,799 90 


Reuben N.Dodd 


Land 


967 50 


David S. Green 


Land 


6,886 00 


O. D. Mann. 


Land 


4,468 75 


C. A. Mann 




1,284 50 


W. A. Marr 




5,835 00 


Henry C. Myer 


I^and 


250 00 


Theodore B. Starr 


Land 


834 00 


Isabella Tiffany 


Land 


829 40 


Frederick Thieme 


Land 


750 00 


RftTfih A Rnllivan Estate 


Land 


629 00 


John Hallivan 


Land and 
Land 


Improvements 


16,031 27 


Charlotte B KIdd 


6,900 00 


H. R. D. Keller 


Land and 
Land 


Improvements 


8,700 00 


Edward Oakes 


2,083 68 


Mary M«^Tvii» ^ . . ^ . , . t » r t . . . » r r » t t . 


Land 


688 20 


Mntiial Life Ins. Co 


Land and 
Land ..... 


Improvements 


20,000 00 


Caroline A. Comstock 


500 00 


Catharine A. Rannev 


Land 


881 50 


Ida A. Stevens 


Land 


237 00 


John Pierce 


Land 


603 00 


William M. Hines 


Land and 
TAnd . . . 


Improvements 


5,000 00 


Thomas 8 Giaddlnflr 


1,144 00 


Josephine D. Dewey 


Land 


452.25 










$248,504 78 



EUGENE VANDEKPOOL, 

Treasurer. 
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The Auditing Oommittee report that thej have examined 
the books of the OommisBion and the items of receipts and 
vouchers for all payments. Thej find all items correctly 
stated. 

FREDERICK M. SHEPARD, 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, 

Auditing Committee. 



BRBATA. 

Item 7, Block 458, page 82, should be |2,650.00. 
The footiDg on page 24 should be $72,595.00. 
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Landscape Architects' Report. 



Dboehbeb 14, 1899. 

Mr. Cyru8 PeoJc^ President Essex CovMy Pa/rTc Commission^ 
Newark^ N. J. 

Deab Sib: Since the date of our employment (August 22, 
1898), we have designed general plans for the completion of 
Southern Division of Branch Brook Park, Orange Park and 
Eastside Park, in all of which more or less work has been 
done. "We have made entirely new general plans for the Mid- 
dle and Northern Divisions of Branch Brook Park, for the 
Sussex avenue entrance, for Garside street addition, for Wee- 
quahic Reservation and for Westside Park, and have partially 
completed general plans for East Orange Parkway and for 
Eagle Kock Beservation. 

During the same period we have prepared grading plans for 
portions of the Southern Division of Branch Brook Park, for 
Sussex avenue entrance, for Garside street addition, for the 
whole of the Middle and Northern Divisions of Branch Brook 
Park, for Orapge Park, for Westside Park, for portions of 
"Weequahic Reservation and for portions of Eagle Rock 
Reservation. 

We have elaborated planting plans for completing the 
planting of Eastside Park, for parts of the Southern and North- 
ern Divisions of Branch Brook Park, for all of Orange Park, 
for all of Garside street addition and the whole of the Middle 
Division of Branch Brook Park. We have made some pro- 
gress with planting plans for the Sussex avenue entrance to 
Branch Brook Park and for Westside Park, and we have 
studied the existing conditions and determined in a general 



way some of the controlling ideas for planting plans for Eagle 
Kock, South Mountain and "Weequahic Keservations. 

In addition, we have made more or less complete prelim- 
inary plans for the various architectural features in connec- 
tion with park work that is done or under way or intended to 
be undertaken shortly. These architectural plans have not 
been made to take the place of plans to be made by an archi- 
tect, but are intended merely as illustrations for tlie informa- 
tion of the Board, or to serve as the basis for preliminary es- 
timates, or as definite statements of what is contemplated, for 
the guidance of the architect, or in order to control the con- 
struction of adjoining drives, walks, water-ways or earth 
grading according to a practical scheme for the architectural 
features, which can be elaborated at some future time by an 
architect. 

Besides preparing the above plans, we have attended forty- 
six meetings of the Board and have made almost equally fre- 
quent visits of inspection to the various works under construc- 
tion and numerous visits for the study of existing conditions 
before or during construction as a necessary basis for design- 
ing plans for improvements. 

We have, moreover, made a number of general reconnois- 
sances of the whole county in connection with the studying 
out of a comprehensive scheme of parkways, and have made 
careful studies of the topographical and ownership conditions 
along certain definite routes of contemplated parkways. 

In pursuance of these various duties, we have spent one 
hundred and eleven days in Essex County, have studied one 
hundred and fifty-four maps of surveys and previously sub- 
mitted plans, have prepared four hundred and twenty-eight 
plans, diagrams and sketches, and have made five hundred 
and fifty sun-prints. 

We have also visited nurseries, have prepared lists of plants 
and have made up and sent out orders for over two hundred 
and fifty thousand plants in addition to the large number 
selected in the nurseries established by the Board at Wee- 
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quahic Reservation and in the Northern Division of Branch 
Brook Park. Your engineer has been indefatigable in sup- 
plying us with the needed information, and has been most 
obliging in every way. Besides the great number of inter- 
views we have had with him, we have written him two 
hundred and two letters, mostly in explanation of our plans, 
or giving advice or asking for information. 

The parks and reservations have been selected most wisely 
both with a view to securing some of the most interesting ex- 
isting natural scenery and with regard to an equitable distri- 
bution in relation to the existing as well as the probable future 
population of the county. 

As the City of Newark contains by far the greater part of 
the total population of the county, it has been provided with 
four important public pleasure grounds, upon which will be 
expended more than three-fourths of the appropriations for 
construction. Branch Brook Park is partly surrounded by a 
dense population and will evidently before many years be 
completely so environed. Eastside Park is in the midst of a 
thickly built up quarter, and "Westside Park soon will be. 
Weequahic Eeservation is clearly destined to be surrounded 
with dwellings, and on three sides at least this is likely to 
happen within the next twenty or thirty years. These four 
public pleasure grounds must therefore be planned to accom- 
modate large numbers of visitors, and with ample provision 
for the inevitable short cutting which always occurs in a park 
surrounded by dwellings and with railroad stations, factories 
and other places of business not far distant. The drives and 
walks must be wide, must be on good grades and on easy 
lines, and the walks must be both numerous, wide and con- 
venient for those wishing to get across the park with the few- 
est steps and with the least loss of time. It must also be rec- 
ognized that the grounds must be more highly improved ; that 
the turf must be finer and better drained and that there must 
be more of it ; that the trees must be more perfect and less 
crowded ; that the eye of the visitor must be pleased by more 
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tid J and handsomer masses of shrubbery and flowers than in 
the more distant wildwoods and pastures of the outlying reser- 
vations which will be less often visited and by fewer people 
on work days. 

One reason why a more perfect style of improvement and 
maintenance is a necessity in a public ploasurb ground sur- 
rounded by a dense population is that any effect of wildness 
or disorderliness encourages almost everyone to disorder or 
actions which tend to injure or destroy the verdure so 
essential to give pleasure through the eye. Anyone seeing a 
short-cut path worn in the turf is obviously tempted to use it, 
often because it is convenient, but sometimes also merely be- 
cause it is a suggestion to his mind. Almost anyone will hesi- 
tate to trample across a neatly kept bed of flowers which he 
recognizes to have been put there for ornament at some ex- 
pense, while if he supposes by their appearance that they are 
merely wild flowers which have grown up accidentally, he will 
scarcely hesitate to gratify any inclination he may have to 
walk that way without regard to the damage he may do them. 
The same is true to a less degree of trees, shrubs and turf. 
However charming it might be to bring the absolute wilder- 
ness of treatment appropriate to a mountain reservation into 
the midst of a city, it is generally utterly impracticable. If 
the style of improvements must be more artificial, the style of 
planting must generally be less natural in a city park than in 
an outlying reservation. Some planters seem to have thought 
so little on the principles of design that they are disposed to 
condemn garden-like trees and shrubbery and flowers in a city 
park with the same insistence as in a suburban park or out- 
lying reservation on a wild, wooded hill, while others are so 
interested in the pronounced and showy beauties of certain 
exotic trees, shrubs or plants which show the results of the 
skill of the horticulturist in their flowers or foliage, or both, 
that they believe it is necessary to sweep away all existing 
wild growths, to smooth over all natural eccentricities in the 
surface of the ground and create as neat and tidy a lawn, 
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decorated with as showy shrubs and flowers, as is possible with 
the treasures of the nurseryman's and florist's establishments 
and with the means at their command. Parks cannot be 
properly designed without taking a broader mental attitude. 
The first question to determine in the case of each park and 
reservation is this one of style. If the style must be smooth 
and neat in a given case, acres of lovely wild flowers and 
beautiful shrubbery and even trees must be swept away which 
if the style is to be wild and sylvan would be of utmost value 
and which could not be replaced by plants carefully planted 
with anything like as agreeable an effect even at an expendi- 
ture of thousands of dollars. Where the case is a doubtful 
one as to the probable requirements of the public our predi- 
lection is to give the wild plants the benefit of the doubt and 
to adjust our plans to their preservation in every way possible 
that is genuinely consistent with the other purposes to be ac- 
complished. 

In order to give a better understanding of our designs than 
can easily be obtained from drawings, we append the follow- 
ing descriptions of some of their principal motives : 

BEANOH BOOK PAKE. 

Branch Brook Park as acquired contains two hundred and 
seventy-seven acres in a long narrow strip of land varying in 
width from six hundred and eighty-five feet to one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-five feet. The average width of the 
portion south of Orange street is two hundred and sixty- 
eight feet, of the Southern Division one thousand three hun- 
dred and thirty-five feet, of the Middle Division one thousand 
one hundred and thirty feet, of the narrow part of the Northern 
Division, south of the line of Ballantine Parkway, extended, 
nine hundred and fifty-five feet, and of the portion north of 
this line one thousand two hundred and seventy-five feet. The 
average width of the whole park is one thousand one hundred 
and seventy-five feet, while its total length is eleven thousand 
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onehaadredand fifteen feet. In other words, Branch Brook 
Park averages less tlian a quarter of a mile wide, while it is over 
two miles long. It may easily be inferred from these facts that 
the nearly complete isolation from the sights and sounds of a 
city which contributes so much to the enjoyment of the 
•cenery of a large public park (Prospect Park, Brooklyn, for 
instance), is almost impossible in this case. It does not follow, 
however, that the exclusion of the surrounding houses and 
factories should not be accomplished to a reasonable degree 
by plantations. On the contrary, both trees and shrubbery 
fthould be planted along the borders of the park. But it will 
not generally be practicable to aid these border plantations in 
hiding the surrounding streets and houses by the device known 
as a border mound| and it will not even be practicable to 
make the border plantations as wide and dense as they should 
be in a wider and larger park. Dwellings facing upon the 
park will generally therefore have glimpses into the park 
through a somewhat sparse border of trees and over a dense 
border of bushes. It is intended that the bushes should be 
given enough light and air, between and in front of the border 
trees, to grow vigorously and densely, and as they are com- 
paratively short lived) it should continue always to be the 
policy of those entrusted with the maintenance of this park to 
renew the border shrubbery and keep it effective for its pur* 
pose just as completely as they would the grass or flower beds. 
It should always be borne in mind that the park is intended 
primarily for the enjoyment of people in it and only to a 
minor degree for those outside of it. 

Having regard to the relatively less density of population 
about the northern part of the park than about the southern 
part^ a condition which will probably always exist, we have 
designed to have a gradual dimirmtion of artificiality and 
formality in the style of the improvements, in the general ap- 
pearance of the plantations and in the degree of neatness of 
the lawns, from the garden-like treatment already adopted for 
<the Southern Divbionto the stretch of simple natural meadow 
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with scattering, broad-spreading trees and almost entire ab- 
sence of shrubbery (except in the border plantation) which 
we plan to secure in the northern part of the Northern Di- 
vision. 

The extreme south end of Branch Brook Park is at Sussex 
avenue. From that avenue to Orange street the park is so 
narrow that it is practically of little use except to serve as an 
entrance to the park proper. Owing to the existence of the 
double-track steam railroad along the north side of Orange 
street and of electric car tracks and much heavy traflSc on 
Orange street it is regarded as essential to have a subway to 
take the drive and a walk under these tracks. The drive in 
that case must descend rapidly from Sussex avenue. Thus 
most of the ground on each side of the drive and walk will be 
required for slopes and cannot well be utilized for any other 
purpose. It is proposed to plant these slopes with masses of 
handsome shrubbery, with a few trees for shade and to par- 
tially screen out the neighboring houses. The circumstances 
do not seem to favor an elaborate garden-like treatment. 

The Garside street addition to Branch Brook Park was 
made expressly for the purpose of keeping open the view to 
the east from the elevated carriage concourse and to afford an 
agreeable foreground to this view. The area is sufficient to 
afiord a couple of little lawns, about which it is proposed to 
have paths with seats, the whole to be used in the manner of 
small public squares. No trees will be used, except on the 
right and left of the view, that will ever grow high enough 
to obstruct it. Border shrubberies will add to the enjoyment 
of visitors by partially screening the streets and the stores 
and houses, which along the south boundary present almost 
blank side walls without an intervening street. Owing to the 
great amount of work that will have to be done on other parts 
of the park system, it has beem deemed expedient not to go 
to the expense of formal masonry terraces and steps and elabo- 
rate gardening effects. The planting is designed to be grace- 
ful and interesting, yet inexpensive in first cost and in main- 
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tenance. It is intended that only very little children shall be 
allowed to use the lawns, lest the grass be soon worn out and 
made nglj instead of beautiful. 

In the informal parts of the Southern Division and in the 
whole of the Middle Division we design to use both native 
and exotic trees, shrubs, creepers and perennials suited to the 
accomplishment of somewhat marked landscape gardening 
effects. In the Northern Division the planting will be quiet 
in tone but interesting in detail, and will include, if our plans 
are executed, a large proportion of evergreen shrubbery in 
the wooded part between Bloomfield avenue and the Robert 
F. Ballantine Gateway. Korth of this point the planting 
will be almost wholly confined to native plants. 

In the southern part of the Southern Division we have 
made some noteworthy changes from the plans of our prede- 
cessor, mainly in the interest of lessening the cost of complet- 
ing the park. By continuing the west drive down the west 
side of the lake to the proposed subway under Orange street, 
we have not only done away with the necessity for a driveway 
bridge over the lake, which, as designed by your architects, 
would have cost probably over $60,000, but have made the 
main line of future pleasure-driving much more direct. We 
have lowered the drive east of the south end of the lake so as 
to do away with the subway originally contemplated, thus not 
only eflfecting a saving of $15,000 or $20,000, but opening up 
a longer view from the upper end of Little Folks' Lawn. At 
the latter point we have introduced a sand-court, to be shaded 
by an awning, and a shelter for those in charge of little chil- 
dren. A commodious toilet-house will be hidden in the ad- 
joining border plantation- Upon our advice, the Board has 
completed the subway east of the lake with square fronts, in 
harmony with the surrounding formal garden terraces and 
straight walks, and the fronts have been built further apart 
and the tunnel lengthened to provide for a much needed walk 
parallel with the drive. Experience proves that, as a general 
rule, every important drive in a city park must be accom- 
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panied by a walk, else people will walk in the drive, greatly 
to tbe inconvenience of drivers, and not without some sense 
of danger to those who thus intrude upon the drive, espe- 
cially to those in charge of little children. For the same reason 
one of tbe fronts of the subway west of the lake was built far 
enough from the drive and the tunnel lengthened enough to 
provide for carrying a walk over it along with the drive. 

In reasons! dering the previously adopted designs for the 
Southern and Middle Divisions of Branch Brook Park, we 
became convinced that it would be a great advantage to the 
majority of people to change the plans previously made, by 
transferring the large formal music court, with its fountain 
and other artificial features, which it had been intended to 
locate in the Middle Division, to the Southern Division* The 
place selected for this feature, south of Fifth avenue and west 
of the lake, was a lawn with such a slope that only a small 
part of it could be used for a playfield. The music court 
was placed so that its east and west axis would coincide with 
that of the large formal Lotus Garden on the east side of the 
lake and the shore was made formal in outline to correspond 
with that of the Lotus Garden. Thus each of these large 
formal features supplements and supports the other in design, 
and the Southern Division became much more formal and the 
Middle Division became much less formal. This change id, 
therefore, of great value artistically as well as practically, and 
was surely worth while. 

The securing of a driving connection between the Southern 
and Middle Divisions without the enormous expense of the 
double-arched bridge intended eventually to provide for car- 
rying Fifth avenue over the lake, the drive and two walks, 
has led us to recommend entrance drives from Fifth avenue 
near the canal both northward and southward. This arrange- 
ment will also justify the postponement, for some years at 
least, of the proposed bridge over the canal at Sixth avenue. 
An iron foot-bridge may be necessary at Seventh avenue, 
however, especially if the electric railway is extended north- 
ward through the neighboring streets. 
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As no construction whatever had been begun on the Middle 
Division of Branch Brook Park, some improvements in the plan 
were adopted. Having, as above stated, eliminated the formal 
concert grove, we planned the main drive as near as practi- 
cable to the canal bank, leaving, however, ample space 
for an eflEective border mound to be formed of the material 
excavated from the lake. "We relocated the proposed lake 
closer to the canal, instead of in the middle of the tract, and 
extended it throughout the whole length of the division. "We 
lowered the proposed surface of the water to the same level 
as that of the lake in the Southern Division, thus making it 
possibly, eventually, to connect the two by a wide waterway 
under Fifth avenue. When this has been done, the lake will 
be lengthened for boating and skating purposes from two 
thousand three hundred feet to five thousand four hundred 
feet, and increased in area from fifteen to twenty- 
five acres, thus enormously increasing its value, especially 
for boating. By narrowing the lake in the Middle Division 
and keeping it well over to the west side we secure a tine, 
unbroken body of level land amounting to over thirteen 
acres inside the surrounding walk. This is on the side near- 
est the dense population, and can be used by hundreds of 
children as a plajfield. The lengthening of the lake and 
broadening of the meadow will also add considerably to their 
value as landscape features. There will be numerous views 
from the drive and its accompanying walk over the lake, 
with its picturesquely planted margins as a foreground, 
across the meadow, to the margin of woods in the background. 
The local scenery will, in fact, resemble in a limited waj^, the 
beautiful river scenery of the Passaic in the northern part of 
the county. The long, narrow lake will entirely prevent 
many of the usual annojdng short-cut paths and will protect 
all of the western part of this division from injury by the 
children using the playfield, thus justifying a more interest- 
ing and much more elaborate style of planting on both sides 
of the drive than would otherwise be suitable. This division 
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has, at present, scarcely a tree or bush upon it. In order to 
give the planting a more striking general aspect than would 
be suitable were the park broader and less dominated by 
existing and future surrounding buildings, we propose to 
plant at the south end largely with broad-leaved evergreens 
and dark-foliaged deciduous trees and shrubs. Further north, 
unusually broad-leaved trees will predominate, gradually 
merging into masses of small-leaved and generally light green 
trees. At the north end will be concentrated trees and shrubs 
having notably gray or grayish-green foliage. The transition 
is not to be sudden, but the contrast between the dark ever- 
greens at the south end, planted on a bank sloping to the 
north, and to be shaded from the southern and western sun, 
to the light green and gray foliage of the north end, planted 
on a bank facing south and without shade, will be suflSciently 
obvious to even the casual observer. At the same time 
any thoughtful person would be likely to realize that there 
was a certain resemblancp to the appearance which might 
reasonably be expected, under the conditions, through the 
natural adaptation of plants to exposure — the evergreens 
having the relatively shady northern exposure and the pale, 
bleached-out foliage being on the hotter, sunny sonthern 
slope. The design is intended to be an exaggeration of what 
one would expect to happen under a state of nature just as an 
actor exaggerates the actions which one expects as the natural 
manifestation of the passions he is engaged in illustrating. 
This bank along Lake street will be covered with bushes, 
many of which will be striking when in flower, but excluding 
such sorts as are known to tempt people to pick them. Shade 
trees in ample number will be provided for the. benefit of 
those not wishing to stroll or play in the open. Under these 
trees see-saws and swings may be added, in time. A wading- 
pool and a sandy beach for little children to play in and a 
field-house for shelter, refreshments and toilets, and for 
skaters to warm themselves in winter, complete the equip- 
ment. 
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The Northern Diyision of Branch Brook Park is com- 
pletely separated from the Middle Division by Bloomfield 
avenue, which crosses the valley on a high embankment As 
this avenue contains electric car tracks and is much used by 
heavy traffic wagons, it is a pressing necessity to carry the 
main drive and walk under it by an arched subway. This 
we have consequently assumed in our plan, although its con- 
struction may have to be postponed for lack of funds. For 
nearly half a mile north of Bloomfield avenue this part of 
the park is decidedly narrow and is, for the most pai*t, cov- 
ered with a dense, neglected "wood-lot" growth of trees 
which Iiave caused the flat land to remain extremely swampy. 
This latter defect has now been remedied by thorough under- 
drainage. As the trees are comparatively young, it is 
probable that they will readily adapt themselves to this radical 
but necessary change of condition. The drive, immediately 
after entering this division, will fork, the main and wider part 
keeping along the east side of the valley, because there will be 
three driving entrances on that side, while on the west side 
the canal and the probable occupation of the neighboring ter- 
ritory by a population not much addicted to riding in carriages 
make it inexpedient to have any carriage entrance except at 
the north boundary. The first marked landscape feature will 
be a pond excavated by the previous owner of the land. As 
this had a rather formal rounded form and stiff, regular banks, 
we have lengthened it at the north end into the woods and 
have made the outline much more irregular and the banks 
with more varying slopes. A lawn and open groves will 
surround this pond. Upon entering the woods, the western 
drive is made to divide and divide again among the trees, and 
these drives will be narrow, thus accentuating the dense wood- 
land treatment, and they will be hidden, one from another, as 
completely as may be, by a dense undergrowth to be made up 
largely of hollies, laurel and other evergreen and shade-endur- 
ing shrubs. The little brook, which is now merely a shallow 
ditch, dry in summer, will be deepened and widened irregu* 
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larly among the trees, and dammed into a series of narrow pools 
with inconspicuous descent of only a few inches from one to an- 
other and artificially supplied during summer droughts with 
suflSicient water to ensure a continuous flow. The brook will 
ordinarily be from six to ten feet wide, but in some places this 
width will increase to twenty feet or more. Such a brook 
would be expensive and dangerous if made deep enough, by 
the aid of under-water retaining walls, to prevent the growth 
of water plants from the bottom which would soon choke it 
and completely hide the water. This diflSculty is to be guarded 
against by planting the margins of the brook, wherever they 
are open, thickly with trees, which will form a dense shade in 
which there can be little if any growth of water plants from 
the bottom, even if, as proposed, the water is only two feet 
deep. From the pool near the Kobert F. Ballantine Gateway 
northward, a distance of about half a mile, the park broadens 
out considerably and the woods cease to be an important fea- 
ture, much of the land being open fields or pasture with only 
scattering trees. "What woods there were some years ago on the 
swampy part of the land had been cut oflE by previous owners, 
leaving a few very tall worthless trees, some short-lived and 
distorted stump sprouts and thickets of very small trees and 
bushes. We propose to save a little of this poor tree growth 
along the western margin, to shade the drive and brook, and 
all the rest of it is to be thinned out, leaving only a moderate 
number of the best trees to gradually form broad-spreading 
meadow specimens, between which there will be many pretty 
pastoral views. The swamp land has now been under-drained 
and will be grubbed and cultivated, together with the old 
fields and pastures, and the whole area seeded down to grass. 
Part of the land is gently sloping, but most of it can be used 
for field sports, in the larger openings among the trees. Thus 
there will be formed a fine meadow landscape in whose sim- 
ple, yet satisfactory beauty, the ^ citizens will in time, we 
hope, take greater pride than in any other part of the park. 
All decoration by means of flower beds and sculpture and 
architecture should be rigidly excluded from such a scene. 
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EAST SIDE PAEK. 

This small park, contaiuiug only about twelve and one-half 
acres, had already been completed in a simple semi-formal style, 
bnt, with the idea of making it more useful, we made plans for 
two outdoor gymnasia with dressing and toilet houses, after 
the manner of Charlesbank in Boston. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the Board will feel justified in incurring the nec- 
essary expense, considering the limited funds at its disposal. 
The borders of this small park have recently been planted 
with shrubbery in addition to the trees previously planted. 
The object is to afford an interesting decoration at moderate 
expense and to render the park more enjoyable to visitors in 
it by screening out somewhat more fully the surrounding 
streets and houses. 

WEEQUAHIC EESERVATION. 

Weequahic Reservation has received much study by us dur- 
ing the year. The area of this reservation is two hundred and 
sixty-five and eight one-hundredths acres. It is only one and 
three-quarters miles from Lincoln Park which is about the 
centre of population for the southern half of ^Newark and 
about three and one-half miles from Branch Brook Park. It 
is already accessible by two lines of electric street railway. It 
lies between the Lehigh Valley Railroad on the northwest and 
Park avenue on the southeast and extends from "Waverly ave- 
nue on the northeast to Evergreen Cemetery and the county 
line, and private properties on the southwest. Its average 
breadth, from the railroad, is two thousand three hundred 
and ten feet and its maximum length, southwest from Waverley 
avenue is five thousand nine hundred and twenty feet. Its 
principal topographical feature is a marsh, formerly salt but now 
fresh, with a brook, fed by springs, flowing through it. Ex- 
cept at the north boundary, where Waverly avenue crosses the 
marsh, and except at three places on the northwest side where 
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the railroad crosses arms of the marsh on high embankmeuts, 
the marsh is beautifully environed with uplands, partly gently 
sloping, open farming land, but mostly rather steep, wooded 
banks. On the side toward the railroad, there are three head- 
lands of considerable area, projecting out into the marsh, bnt^ 
on the whole, this margin of dry land is so narrow and cut up 
that there will be practically no room f or playfields, or broad 
effects. The southeast and southwest sides of the swamp, 
however, are wide enough for the simple, open style of park 
treatment, which is most useful for large numbers of visitors. 
At the end of the open upland nearest the city we propose a 
a meadow or playstead, containing twenty-three acres, or, in- 
cluding its planted margins thirty-six acres. This will be the 
most popular, and as an investment for public health and 
amusement, the most valuable part of the park. Southwest 
of this charming natural landscape feature there is a race 
track, formerly used in connection with the county fair 
grounds. As this artificial construction is completely hidden 
from the natural landscape portions of the park by a belt of 
trees along the edge of the marsh on the northwest side and 
by low hills at the northeast and southwest ends, and as the 
southeast side is very close to the boundary on Park avenue, 
we have included it in our plan permanently, to be used as a 
speedway for fast horses. Southwest of this feature, and ex 
tending around the southwest end of the marsh to the rail- 
road, there is a rolling land, mostly farm fields and pasture, 
but with a fine piece of wood, a few scattering trees and some 
good fence row trees. It is our plan to make this division of 
the park a comparatively wild and rough pastoral scene. The 
borders should be planted to screen out the existing and 
future factories and houses. Groups of shade trees, and on 
steep banks, masses of shrubbery and trees should be added. 
An outer circuit drive through this section of the park may 
eventually be desirable, and has been planned for, and a few 
walks will be needed, but in the main this area will be left in 
a rough pasture state so that visitors may roam about as tUey 
like and picnic under the pasture trees or in the woods. 
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Although the marsh is at present a beantf nl feature of the 
landscape, being green with sedges and cat-tail rashes, inter- 
spersed by little channels and pools of clear water and in 
some places with patches of golden rods, marsh mallows and 
other pretty wild flowers, yet it can scarcely be considered a 
desirable feature in the park. It has, of course, long been 
considered desirable, and it is onr plan to turn the 
marsh into a lake with wholesome gravelly shores and 
water of ample depth to prevent the undue growth of 
water plants,' which would otherwise soon restore a 
shallow lake to its mosquito-breeding condition. The 
springs have a flow which more than supplies the loss 
of evaporation, there being at the outlet under Waverly 
avenue a minimum dry-weather flow of about one million five 
hundred thousand gallons a day. The cheapest way of form* 
ing a lake would be to dam the water back at Waverly avenue. 
We have adopted the plan to excavate the muck and sandy 
loam under parts of it, to the required depth. By occupying 
parts of the marsh with the circuit drive and walk and necessary 
slopes, by filling the portions to be left between the circuit 
drive and the railroad and Waverly avenue, and by leaving 
certain other portions unexcavated in the form of points and 
islands, the area to be excavated will be reduced from eighty- 
four acres, the present area of the marsh, to fifty-four and five- 
tenths acres, the proposed area of the lake. Yet even with this 
saving there will be over half a million yards of muck and 
earth to be excavated. This vast amount of material can, 
however, be disposed of to great advantage in the following 
ways: 

Ist. The shore can be built out where the trees are very 
thick, so as to provide room for the lake shore walk just out- 
side of the trunks of the shore trees, bat still under their 
spreading branches. 

2d. The lake circuit drive, in order to keep on good lines 
and within reasonable distance of the margin of the lake, 
will have to be on filled ground in several places. 
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3d. The proposed islands and points will have to be filled 
npon to a good height to be well drained. 

4:th. The border land between the circnit drive and the 
railroad and Waverly avenue will have to be filled to at least 
a drainable height. 

5th. The playfield has some very low areas in it and is too 
rolling for its purpose, and considerable filling will therefore 
greatly improve it. Part of this filling can be done with 
muck from the lake. 

6th. The ground within the race track is too low, and by 
filling up to a level it can be made into a very desirable 
athletic field. 

7th. A top dressing of the best of the mucky material 
from the marsh, to be ploughed in on the dry sandy uplands, 
will be very beneficial both for trees and turf. 

8th. Some low spots in the pasture land will be improved 
by filling. One of these adjoins the railroad at the extreme 
west corner of the park. When filled this will make a 
desirable site for a steam pumping plant to supply the water- 
mains throughout the park. 

9th. A border mound along the low part of Waverly 
avenue will be of great value in adding to the seclusion of 
the part of the lake circuit drive which will be near it and 
in assisting border plantations to hide existing and probable 
future factories and city houses to the north and northeast. 

10th. A continuous border mound raised to a height of teh 
or twelve feet above the railroad tracks will be of enormous 
value to the park and especially to that part of it which will 
lie between the future lake and the railroad. The mound 
can be somewhat varied in height and outline so as to almost 
entirely prevent any effect of artificiality, and, when planted, 
it will completely hide the railroad and its trains and domuch 
toward interrupting and deflecting the tremendous roar of 
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.the trains, especially that of the numerons long coal trains, 
rnnning down the grade. « 

The landscape design of Weeqnahic Beservation will com- 
prise the following featnres ; 

1st. The lake, completely snrronnded by a border of trees 
and made accessible to visitors by a waterside path and a drive 
meandering unobtrusively among the trees bat coming to the 
front at intervals to command the views. A boat-honse with 
broad, sheltering roof and verandas will overlook the lake 
from the end nearest the city. This building will also afford 
accommodation for skaters in winter. 

2d. The playstead or open field for hundreds of children to 
play upon and for their elders to roam upon. This playstead 
will be overlooked on two sides from a drive and will be sur- 
rounded by a walk in the shade of the border plantation and 
groves of trees. But little shrubbery is allowable except to 
conceal the boundary fence needed to protect the ground 
from shortcntting. While the middle will be nearly level, 
the margins will have graceful undulations, lending variety 
of aspect to the frame of woods. A field-house will be located 
at the east entrance near the street cars. In the basement 
there may be a check-room, dressing-rooms and toilet accom- 
modations. Above tliese there will be a shelter from rain or 
sun for a large crowd, and here light refreshments may be 
provided. 

3d. The speedway — a track for speeding fast horses, sur- 
rounded by a wide walk for visitors on foot and a wide drive 
for visitors in vehicles or on horseback ; and outside of this 
again there will be a walk on the hills at the ends. Within 
the speedway a kite-shaped bicycle track is planned to enclose 
a field for match and other games of baseball for men and 
older boys, who should not be allowed to play ball on the 
playstead. An existing grand-stand on the west side of this 
open area overlooking the speedway, bicycle track and base- 
ball field may be retained for some years, but will eventually 
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need to be replaced by a more substantially built and better 
looking structure. As the speedway and its accompanying 
drive and walks occupy all the ground between the steep 
wooded bank of the lake and the boundary, it is proposed to 
carry the lake circuit drive on a low filling in the edge of the 
lake, outside the trees. By this means the enjoyment of the 
lake scenery by those driving around it will not be rudely in- 
terrupted, as it would be if the drive is made to pass out of it 
into the speedway district, where the element of artificiality 
must necessarily predominate. 

4th. The pastoral district, south and southwest of the lake. 
This includes three hills and throe valleys, one of them being 
wooded with heavy timber. The lake circuit drive will afford 
views over or into this pleasing part of the park, and a loop 
drive, branching from the drive surrounding the speedway 
and connecting with the lake circuit drive at its bend in the 
wooded valley, will skirt the outer margin of the pasture land 
near the border plantation. It is proposed to keep the grass 
sliort by pasturing sheep upon it. A shepherd and his dog 
will protect the sheep during the day from stray dogs, and 
keep the sheep out of the border plantations and thick woods 
where the undergrowth must be preserved to clothe the 
ground, as it will be too shady for turf. 

WESTSIDE PARK. 

Westside Park belongs to a distinct class of medium-sized 
pleasure grounds, which we are accustomed to designate 
^* local parks." It is larger and more varied in its topography 
than a city square, yet too small to afford the complete de- 
gree of seclusion and the sense of expansiveness and rurality 
80 important in a large park, and too contracted to warrant 
the introduction of a drive. 

Westside Park is situated near the western boundary of 
Kewark, one block north of Springfield avenue, and two 
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miles from the corner of Broad and Market streets. It ig 
boanded north by Sixteenth avenue, east by Fourteenth 
street, south by Eighteenth avenue, and west by Seventeenth 
street. It comprises, therefore, six city squares — two wide 
and three long — ^and is twenty-three acres in extent. In 
its west border there is a ridge about ten feet above, the ad- 
joining street, and at the foot of the east slope of the ridge, 
and thirty-one feet below its summit there was a swamp, nar* 
r6w at the northeast corner of the park and widening out to 
about one-third of the width of the park at its south end* 
The ridge is correspondingly broad at its north end. The land 
has been heretofore used as a farm and is almost destitute of 
trees. The neighboring population is becoming dense and is 
very largely German or of German descent. 

The landscape design is to excavate the marsh and form a 
small lake along the base of the ridge, using some of the 
mucky material as a needed top-dressing for the exhausted 
clay soil of the ridge and slope and piling the balance up in 
the form of a border mound along the two sides of the lake 
next the adjoining boundary streets. The usual border plan- 
tation will frame in the local landscape. The hillside will be 
a pleasing grassy slope, with a few single trees and groups of 
trees and some shrubbery on the steeper bank toward the 
north. 

The formal features of our design, introduced with the 
object of providing suitably for social and athletic recreation, 
are as follows : 

The whole length of the ridge will be occupied by a straight, 
shaded promenade. In the northern part this will be a single 
broad walk shaded by a row of trees on each side. The south- 
ern portion will comprise three wide parallel straight walks 
ending at the south in a square court, to be decorated in the 
middle by a fountain, which may eventually be made more 
imposing by the aid of architecture and sculpture. The mid- 
dle and widest walk will be shaded by a row of trees on each 
side. The two outer walks it is proposed to cover with vine- 
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<slad arbors from end to end, and these arbors will also sur- 
round the square court. It is expected that numerous 
benches will be provided along the sides of these arbors. 
The western arbor, that nearest the street, will overlook a 
flat, grassy terrace to be decorated with flower beds. The 
elope of the terrace down to the retaining wall at the street 
will be covered with interesting shrubbery, which will serve 
to screen the street somewhat as well as to form a background 
for the flowers. The eastern arbor will command pleasing 
views down the slope to the border plantation beyond the 
lake, part of the water of which will be visible. Abutting 
upon the northern portion of this arbor it is planned to have 
a large shelter building, on the east front of which there will 
be a band-stand either attached in the form of a projecting 
balcony or separate. Surrounding this on three sides a hard 
gravel terrace, with trees regularly disposed, will form a 
formal concert grove overlooking the hillside, lawn and the 
lake. 

The remainder of the top of the ridge, north of the con- 
cert grove and east of the straight promenade, will be 
occupied by a hard gravel playground or out-door gymnasium, 
surrounded by a running track (five laps to the mile) and 
outside of this again, on three sides, there will be a walk 
separated from the running track by an iron picket fence to 
prevent interference with the runners. The west side will 
have a grand-stand facing east, so the afternoon sun will be 
behind the spectators. This hard gravel playground will 
necessarily be ugly in itself, but from the irregular or land- 
scape portion of the park, which is nearly all below it, it will 
be invisible. It will also be nearly screened out by shrub- 
bery and trees. 

Between the out-door gymnasium and the northern portion 
of the lake there is planned to be a comparatively level lawn 
for very little children to play upon under the eye of their 
parents or nurses. This lawn will be cut into the hillside on 
the west and filled out in the east. The two steep banks thus 
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formed will be covered with ornamental shrubbery and shade 
trees. A low vine-covered fence will enclose this little lawn, 
to prevent the children from straying, thus redacing the 
eare and anxiety of the parents, who may sit in small shelters 
at the north and west sides of the lawn. 

The north end of the lake will be surrounded by a sandy 
beach and will be only sixteen inches deep. Thus little chil- 
dren may safely wade in it, or play in the sand or sail toy 
boats without danger. A stone bridge with a fence under it 
will separate this wading-pool from the deeper part of the 
lake, which will be treated as naturally as posssible. 

From the square court at the south end of the ridge 
promenade there will be a series of terraces supported by 
stone retaining walls, with flights of steps, extending down 
the hill eastward to a water terrace at the lake. The latter will 
have a central fountain. The other terraces above will be deco- 
rated with flower beds. All formal flower beds will be concen- 
trated in the formal parts of the design, but there may be 
an abundance of perennial flowers in the margins of the 
irregular shrubberies, and there may be water plants in the 
margins of the lake unless it be preferred to have ornamental 
water fowl. 

ORANGE PARK. 

Orange Park contains forty-seven and five-tenths acres and 
belongs to the class we have called ^Mocal parks." It is in the 
southern outskirts of the densely populated portion of the city 
of Orange, with a small part in East Orange, an'd has good 
approaches on agreeable residence streets. It lies in a gentle 
valley with rich, moist meadows and beautiful trees. The 
low hills on each side of the park afford attractive sites for a 
good class of suburban residences and are already largely occu- 
pied by them. The park lies in the fork between Centre street 
and Harrison street, but a little further north it is separated 
from these streets by improved private residence properties 
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which were too expensive to be included in the park. Still 
further north, partially developed streets extend northward 
from the rear lines of the private properties above referred 
to and form suitable boundaries for the park. Until recently, 
the park had, at its north end, only a narrow frontage on 
Central avenue, serving merely as a liberal entrance. The 
remaining frontage on Central avenue and on Hickory street 
was occupied by a number of rather poorly kept houses, 
whose back yards formed anything but pleasing boundaries 
for the park. It was decided, however, tbat it would be 
wiser to condemn these properties and add them to the park, 
even though to do so would obviously necessitate the indefi- 
nite postponement of an important subway or other con- 
structive features of some other portion of the park system. 
The park is not a large one and all parts of it are fully 
visible from carriages passing it on the surrounding streets, so 
that we should have preferred not to mar the beautiful 
meadows by running drives through them. This feature had 
already been determined upon, however, and it was 'thought 
best not to give it up. The under-drainage of the mea- 
dows had been planned and partly executed. In the case 
of the north meadow the water from the drains was intended 
to feed an artificial brook and the drains were kept higher 
for this purpose than they should have been. These sub-soil 
drains have not been changed but a few more have been 
added where needed. We were of opinion that during the 
usual droughts of summer the water supply would be inad- 
equate to maintain a running brook, while a still brook, unless 
in dense shade of trees, would soon be choked by water 
plants. At times a considerable amount of storm-water 
would have to flow through the brook, making it doubtful 
whether its steep banks could be satisfactorily protected from 
caving without more or less ugly stone work. The surface 
of the water in the brook would have been so low and the 
banks so steep that it seemed unlikely that an attractive land- " 
scape feature could be created in the manner contemplated 
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The plan was therefore adopted of taking care of under- 
ground water and storm-water in a pipe drain and of extra- 
ordinary storm-water in a shallow swale with gently sloping, 
grassy sides. The brook idea was thus eliminated and a 
greater extent of tnrf land secured. 

The existence of a little dnck pond at about the middle of 
the park suggested the larger lake (one and four-tenths acres). 
A lake of this sort is both attractive and appropriate in a low- 
lying park like this, but the lake would have had a greater 
water supply and would have been much more appropriate 
and logical nearer tlie north end of the park. How- 
ever, the excavation had proceeded so far that it was 
thought inexpedient to change its location. Bat the lake had 
one peculiarity which we felt obliged to object to. Much of 
the material excavated had been spread in the immediate 
vicinity of the pond, thas raising a dyke, with gently sloping 
sides about it. The intended water surface would have been 
higher than the surrounding natural ground beyond the dyke 
on three sides of the lake. The adjoining natural ground was 
more or less covered by valuable trees, some of which had been 
heavily filled upon. The effect of a pond with seemingly 
natural shores with its water surface from one to three feet 
higher than the meadows and groves on three sides of it, 
would certainly have been unnatural and unsatisfactory. The 
proposed depth of the lake, too, was only about four or five 
feet on the average, and in our experience this would certain- 
ly have encouraged a growth of water plants from the bottom, 
which would either choke up the lake in time or involve 
much trouble and constant expense for moving and raking the 
weeds and removing them. The proposed water surface was, 
consequently, lowered four feet and the excavation continued 
until a uniform depth of eight feet was secured, and steep, 
under-water slopes were, substituted for long easy ones, except 
that there is a beach five feet wide under water needed for 
safety. It is proposed to draw the water down to a depth of 
three feet in winter so it will be shallow enough to be safe for 
skaters in case the ice breaks. 
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In an opening of the grove occupying the middle portions 
of the park we have planted a formal concert grove. When 
the trees have grown up additional walks, and, if necessary, a 
drive encircling the grove may be added. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the present effect of breadth and continuity of 
the turf may not have to be broken by any more drives. 

In the grove south of the lake it is planned to have some 
see-saws, swings and other simple apparatus for children's 
amusements and a shelter with toilet accommodations. This 
structure, owing to the limited funds available, must, for the 
present, be of the cheapest sort. A more suitable cottage, 
with ample verandas and picturesque pergolas half enclosing, 
and courts for infants, and affording shady seats for their 
mothers and attendants, is planned to take its place eventually. 
The same building will serve sufficiently well for the few 
hundred people who will be able to skate on the little lake. 
The south end of the lake will be divided off by an incon- 
spicuous fence and having been made very shallow and with 
sandy beaches can be used as a wading pool. 

EAGLE ROCK RESERVATION. 

Eagle Rock Reservation occupies the northeast corner of 
West Orange and a little strip of Montclair. Directly east of 
it lies the southern part of Montclair, further east the north- 
ern part of Bloomfield and the southern part of Franklin. 
The beautiful residence district of West Orange, known as 
Llewellyn Park, touches its southern extremity ; Verona lies 
to the north of it. The reservation is six miles from Broad 
street, Newark, five miles from Branch Brook Park, and two 
miles by the electric railway from the Orange station of the 
Lackawanna Railroad. 

The reservation is accessible for pleasure driving from 
Newark and Branch Brook Park by Park avenue (which is 
mainly a residence avenue one hundred feet wide) and through 
the charming drives of Llewellyn Park and Eagle Rock avenue. 
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Pleasant snbarban streets afEord convenieDt access in other 
directions, especially from Moutclair, by way of Bloomtield, 
Sunset and Afterglow avenues. 

The reservation is bounded on the west by Prospect ave- 
nue, on the south by Eagle Rock avenue, on the east by Up- 
per Moantain avenue for a short distance and by the rear 
lines of large suburban residence properties, and on the north 
by private properties as yet unimproved. It has an area of 
four hundred and thirteen and twenty-eight one-hundredths 
acres. Its average length is about one and a quarter miles 
and its average width about one-half mile. 

By far the most striking topographical feature of the reser- 
vation is the crest of Orange Mountain which is the top of an 
enormous trap dyke similar to the Palisades on the west bank 
of the Hudson Biver. Cliffs and precipitous slopes form the 
east slope of the mountain. The crest is from five hundred 
and ninety-seven feet to six hundred and fifty-nine feet above 
the sea, and over three hundred feet above the valley and 
gently rolling country, which begins only about a quarter of a 
mile to the eastward. 

The eastern boundary of the reservation has been run as 
nearly as practicable along the contour about one hundred feet 
below the crest except in a few cases, where expensive proper- 
ties had to be avoided. By a moderate amount of tree cutting 
several extensive views to the eastward can be opened up 
where they do not now exist. There are several points from 
which a view of New York Harbor, Long Island, Manhattan 
and Statcn Island cAi be enjoyed, and all the intervening 
country can be overlooked as from a balloon. The most com- 
prehensive view is from Eagle Eock itself, a bold trap ledge, 
with a cliff below it, forming part of the crest near the south 
end of the reservation. 

West of this magnificent crest line the topography and 
scenery are more commonplace, but susceptible of being made 
very interesting as woodland scenery. The surface has a 
general slope to the west, but is broken up by comparatively 
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brook, which begins west of Eagle Rock, flows northward in 
a valley west of the crest to abont the middle of the reserva- 
tion, where it turns west to the foot of Stony Hill, and then 
southwest and west to the boundary. Before it leaves the 
reservation the brook receives several little branches, most of 
which, however, are dry in summer. Still it is probable that 
there will be enough water to justify the formation of a little 
lake by a dam across the valley at the circuit drive, supple- 
mented by excavation. 

The reservation is almost everywhere covered with a dense 
growth of rather poor trees generally, resembling those com- 
monly to be found on dry, rocky "wood lots." In the val- 
leys where the trees have found deeper soil and more moist- 
ure, they are usually larger, but still crowded and slim. One 
familiar with the woods might point out many trees of con- 
siderable size and occasional individual specimens with broad- 
spreading branches and of dignified aspect. Still, the gen- 
eral impression of visitors undoubtedly is that the woods are 
composed of rather small, half -starved sucker growth trees, 
producing in the aggregate an effect of dull monotony. 

Owing to the existence of ledges upon or close to most of 
the surface of the reservation and the consequent thinness and 
dryness of the soil during the droughts of summer, the 
greater part of the reservation is entirely unsuited to grow 
turf upon. All of it except a few limited areas should, there- 
fore, always be kept as a dense wood with undergrowth. As 
the number of visitors increases it will be necessary to pro- 
vide an increasing number and extept of walks through the 
woods in order to preserve the beautiful and appropriate un- 
dergrowth from destruction and to preserve the healthy 
growth of the trees which would generally be impossible on 
this soil without the protection of the ground afforded by the 
undergrowth and leaves. Most park woodlands in this coun- 
try have been grossly mismanaged in this respect. 



We will offer some suggestions as to the proper manage- 
ment of park woodlands under the head of Sopth Mountain 
Beservation. 

The first consideration affecting the general design for im- 
proving the reservation is as to how it is to be used. The- 
reservation is accessible even now to a large population. It 
is surrounded on all sides by lands which are well adapted to 
a good class of suburban dwellings, and it needs only the 
means of transportation and the pressure of an increasing 
population to insure its occupation. It must be conceded 
that within a generation or two the reservation is sure to be 
pressed upon by a fairly dense suburban population. It is 
also reasonably certain that with the inevitable extension of 
the electric street railway system, thousands will visit the 
reservation on pleasant Sunday afternoons and holidays in 
summer where hundreds resort to it now, with only the one 
inconvenient street railway reaching it. 

It may be assumed that most visitors will find by far 
the greatest interest along the crest, with its inspiring bird's- 
eye views, commanding elevation, picturesque cliffs and open- 
ness to the breezes. Many will drift back a short distance into 
the cool, deep shade of the woods, but for many years to come 
a comparatively small number of visitors on foot will frequent 
the woods and glades of the western half of the reservation. 
While this unusual concentration of visitors will facilitate the 
preservation in a comparatively wild state of the western half 
or two-thirds of the reservation, it will necessitate much more 
ample drives, walks, concourses, lawns, shelters and other con- 
veniences than most people, familiar only with the present 
conditions, would be disposed to admit to be needed or desir- 
able. When such large constructions are executed, not only 
will much of the natural wild vegetation be destroyed beyond 
recovery or replacement by the men and teams engaged in 
the work and subsequently by visitors, but to a measurable 
extent the existing wildness will become inappropriate and 
therefore inartistic. While only narrow drives are needed for 
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the immediate future, it is important that they should be laid 
out on lines and grades suitable for the greater width that will 
inevitably be necessary in a generation or two. Many of the 
trees which at first can be left close to the narrow drives will 
eventually have to be sacrificed. Therefore, broad-spreading 
trees standing, perhaps, ten feet from a narrow drive, should 
often be preserved in preference to such as are nearer or 
should, at least, not be too much crowded and injured by the 
trees nearest the narrow drive or by others. So, too, certain 
areas where the soil is not so shallow as usual, should have the 
existing trees, which are now small and comparatively easy to 
cut, removed, leaving only a few of the best to grow to impos- 
ing size and shape. Also certain effects of plantation of a more 
striking character than now exist should be at once provided 
so that they may be developing and becoming more and more 
imposing with time. We refer more particularly to plantations 
of white pine, hemlock, mountain laurel and other ever- 
greens with which there is every reason to believe the tract 
was originally enriched, but which have been destroyed by 
indiscriminate wood chopping, by fires, by pasturing and by 
persons collecting evergreen foliage for interior decoi^tions 
and the like. Furthermore, it seems to be almost inevitable 
that the popular taste for showy flowers will be gratified by the 
future management in some shape or other in the vicinity of 
the terraces, shelters and in some of the most thronged 
localities. It is certainly wiser to provide flowering shrub- 
bery and comparatively natural yet showy perennials in a few 
localities which must be artificialized in providing adequate 
accommodations for visitors than to ignore the popular love 
of bright flowers, with the result that beds of geraniums and 
othier tender exotics will be spotted about indiscriminately 
and with absurd lack of harmony with the surroundings, as 
has already been done. 

Even in the wilder western portions of the reservation it 
must be recognized that while woods with thick undergrowth 
are beautiful and inviting for their intricacy, mystery and 
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contrast with the ordinary haunts of man, they lose much of 
their beauty if frequented by large numbers of visitors. 
Consequently^ some limited areas where the soil is not too 
thin shoald be selected for future picnic groves and strolling 
places. In such areas the existing trees should gradually be 
greatly thinned out, leaving the younger individuals or low- 
branched specimens of the most desirable and long-lived sorts 
to gradually adapt themselves, by pushing their roots well 
below the influence of drought, to growing in comparatively 
open ground. For economy, meanwhile, the surface between 
the remaining trees may have to be left pretty much to weeds 
and to the existing bushes and wild flowers. Most of the 
land is, however, so ill-adapted to the open grove and grass 
land treatment that it should be kept covered with such trees 
and undergrowth as are best adapted to growing in the 
crowded condition of a dense wood, where the soil is thin 
but is protected from the sun by the foliage of trees and 
bushes and fallen leaves and by the dense covering of leaf 
mould which these will eventually produce if left to decay. 
There are some exceptions which it will be desirable to make 
to this rule. There are one or two rocky summits where there 
are views to be kept open and where there is an appropriate 
opportunity to secure a suggestion, at least, of an alpine 
effect. On such summits trees would not only defeat this 
effect but they would tend to continue the effect of monotony, 
which should be avoided in a public pleasure ground. For 
this reason, too, some tracts of land, for instance, that which 
slopes down to the proposed little lake and upon which the 
trees were all cut down recently by the previous owner, can 
best have the existing low sucker growth from stumps grubbed 
out and the whole area devoted to indigenous wild flowers 
and sun-loving bushes. There are already patches of azaleas 
and other interesting bushes and many wild flowers in these 
open lands. There will be across these open tracts many 
agreeable local views and some views of distant hills which 
are well worth while. Also in a woodland it is agreeable to 
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occasionally get glimpses of the outer world and especially 
to see towering cliff-like margins of other masses of woods. 
Snch an opening in a woodland tends to obviate the difficulty 
the Irishman felt when he exclaimed that he '^ couldn't see 
the woods for the trees in it." 

In the case of the valley of Stony Brook, which has been 
referred to, a strong effort should be made to secure an effect 
of greater depth and shadiness. With this object it would 
be best to spread a good depth of soil on the summits of the 
ledgy ridges which close in the sides of the valleys and to 
plant them with the tall growing white pine and the dense, 
dark hemlock, bringing the latter well down the slopes, so 
their shade enduring foliage may screen the bare stems which 
the pines will, eventually, come to have. Canadian yew, or 
" ground hemlock," as some call it, planted among the ledges, 
and extensive patches of ferns planted along the walk and 
drive, will still further strengthen the effect of. deep shade. 

The drive and walk system, needed to render all parts of 
the reservation accessible, the concourses, terraces, refectory, 
shelters, picnic groves, playgrounds and other accommoda- 
tions needed for the convenient use and enjoyment of the 
reservation by multitudes, and to protect and preserve the 
vegetation from being trampled down and worn out, must be 
designed not only for these obvious, practical purposes, but 
also in such a way as to bring out the distinctive character- 
istics of different localities in the reservation. A crest line 
drive ought, if practicable, to continue to be obviously a crest 
line drive throughout its length. A valley drive ought to 
keep in the valley for a considerable distance, so that there 
may be no mistaking the character of the scenery which it is 
intended to exhibit. Where a terrace on the crest is needed 
for the convenient enjoyment of the view, it should be formed 
by building up a high retaining wall at the very outer edge 
of the cliff, instead of blasting off the irregular top of the 
'ledge, as might be the more economical method. 
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In regard to the location of walks the same rule applies that 
has been mentioned in connection with drives, that is, they 
should be adapted to afiord the visitor strong impressions as 
to the character of the scenery, but as one is usually longer 
in passing through a given scene on foot than in a carriage or 
on a wheel, it is not as necessary to lead people on foot for 
such long distances without the opportunity of branching ofi 
to other scenes. 

Another point is worth mentioning in this connection as 
bearing upon the designing of drive and walk locations. It 
should always be borne in mind that the municipal parks are 
intended for the greatest good of the greatest number. They 
are essentially democratic institutions. Therefore, when 
there is a bold view point of a pretty brook or lake the walk 
should always be given the best location on the front, because 
with some rare exceptions, there will generally be several times 
as many visitors on foot as in vehicles. Besides, people in 
vehicles can usually see over people on foot, while the latter, 
if restricted to a walk back of the carriages, would have their 
view greatly interfered with if not completely blocked. In 
some cases the application of this rule may force a drive so 
far back as to greatly limit the opportunity of enjoying the 
view. Still it is always possible for those in carriages to alight 
and avail themselves of the facilities provided for those on 
foot. 

In the matter of planting there are certain purposes to be 
accomplished which have little to do with the general man- 
agement of the woods. The usual rule of providing a border 
plantation applies in this case as in most large parks, but in 
modified form. There is one piece of open land on Eagle 
Rock avenue which will certainly need a border plantation. 
There are some stretches of border planting needed on Pros- 
pect avenue, too. Elsewhere the woods extend to the boundary 
and only need a little thinning out of tall-trunked trees and 
the encouragement of such as retain their lower branches well. 
The addition of pines and hemlocks and shade enduring and 
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evergreen shrubbery will be desirable generally along all the 
borders. Then again it may be well, in some cases, where a 
wood is to be overlooked from a high view point, for the pur- 
pose either of affording a more permanent open view or of 
securing a more pronounced variation in the contour of the 
top surface of the woods, to eliminate tall growing trees and 
substitute for them small growing sorts, such as flowering dog- 
wood, hornbeam, hackbcrry, moosewood, gray birch, sassafras 
and the like, or bushes. 

SOUTH MOUNTAIN EESEEVATION. 

South Mountain Reservation, by reason of its unusual size, 
its huge topographical features and its extensive woods (in 
which one may drive for hours), will become, in due time, the 
especial pride of the citizens of Essex county, much more so, 
we fancy, than the smaller Eagle Eock and Weequahic Ees- 
ervations, or than the more elaborately improved parks. For 
extent of hill, valley and forest South Mountain Eeservation 
outclasses any municipal public pleasure ground in this 
country except those of Boston. 

Geographically South Mountain Eeaervation is situated in 
the eastern part of the southwest quarter of Essex county. 
Its northern end juts into the town of West Orange, the mid- 
dle part of its eastern half lies in the town of South Orange, 
and the remainder, amounting to about half its area, is in the 
town of Millbnrn. Its south end is directly west of Lincoln 
Park in Newark, while its north end extends about as far 
north as the north end of Branch Brook Park. Its south end 
abuts upon the villages of Millbum and Wyoming, and its 
north end upon the village of St. Clond. The principal ap- 
proaches from Newark and the residential districts west of it 
are, to the south end by Springfield and Millbum avenues, to 
the middle by South Orange avenue, and to the north end by 
either Central avenue. Park avenue or Main street to Valley 
road in West Orange, and thence by Northfield avenue. 
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Springfield, South Orange, Central and Park avenues art 
wide, but the first and second have electric railway tracks in 
them (the second only to South Orange station). Main street 
not only has an electric railway in it but is distinctly a busi- 
ness street, and is too narrow in parts for convenient pleasure 
driving. Central and Park avenues are one hundred feet 
wide and are not only free from electric railways, but are dis- 
tinctly residence avennes. If one or both should be put under 
the control of the Park Commission they have the legal power 
to keep them permanently residential. It is probable that in 
time public convenience will demand the extension of electric 
railways through both South Orange avenue and Northfield 
avenue to, and even, perhaps, across the reservation, which 
will then be left without any proper wide pleasure driving ap- 
proach, free from tracks. Either substantially parallel routes 
ought to be provided for the electric railways or «lse new 
avenues should be laid out to be used exclusively for pleasure 
driving. The south end of the reservation is accessible for 
visitors by the Lackawanna Kailroad. The reservation is in- 
tended to be brought down to the railroad station at Millburn, 
whence a walk a trifle over half a mile only would be needed 
to reach the southern end of the summit of South Mountain. 
The walk would be even shorter from Wyoming station, but the 
climb would be steeper. The access to the reservation by elec- 
tric railway is not very good. The South Orange avenue line 
stops down in the valley one and one-quarter miles from the 
reservation. The cable road is better, as it lands one at the 
top of the mountain, within half a mile of the reservation, but 
it is not in very active operation except in connection with 
entertainments at a summer amusement resort, and one must 
change cars three or four times to reach the mountain by this 
route fropi Broad street, Newark. The Springfield avenue 
line should be extended to Millburn, at least ; the South Orange 
line should be extended to the reservation, and either better 
arrangements should be made for through cars from Newark 
by way of the cable road, with an extension to the reserva- 
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tioD, or else Northfield road should be widened and improved 
in line and grade and a branch of the main street line ex- 
tended through it to the reservation. 

Geologically South Mountain Reservation is much more in- 
teresting than most municipal public pleasure grounds. Both 
this reservation and Eagle Rock Reservation are on a moun- 
If in which is part of a system of ridges which occupies most 
of the northwestern part of New Jersey, and which is itself a 
part of the Appalachian Mountain range. It would seem 
that this portion of the earth's surface, in cooling and shrink- 
ing during geological ages, had become crumpled and wrink- 
led, forming long, nearly parallel ridges, which follow the 
general trend of the sea coast. It is certainly very noticeable 
that the crests of the ridges have a northeasterly and south- 
westerly direction. 

South Mountain is a tremendous mass of trap, which has 
been thrust up through the beds of sandstone, which originally 
covered the site of the reservation and which was the same as 
that now underlying the country east of it to Newark and the 
Passaic River. Some remains of the sandstone strata are still 
visible in the lower middle portions of the reservation, but 
nearly all of the sandstone was long since removed by erosion, 
especially during the glacial periods, when the enormous sheet 
of ice scraped the summits of South and Second Mountains^ 
almost clean of everything down to the hard trap rock, which 
shows in many places the polished surface and scratches in- 
dicative of glacial action. It is very noticeable that the trap 
rock shows in conspicuous clifis and precipitous slopes on the 
southeast slopes of both South Mountain and Second Moun- 
tain, while the northwest slopes are comparatively smooth and 
gentle, and the trap rock either buried under earth or exposed 
only in flat or inconspicuous ledges. The trap cliffs of South 
Mountain are remarkably continuous and regular in outline, 
while those of Second Mountain are interrupted and often 
broken up into jutting crags and rounded knobs. The trap 
rock, while it is one of the hardest of stones, is filled with 
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cracks, formed, no doubt, during the process of cooling, which 
are acted npon quite readily by moisture and frost, causing 
the cliffs and crags and large masses to gradually crumble 
into smaller and smaller fragments which roll down and form 
huge, steep, talus slopes. These precipitous slopes are now 
much bigger than the cliffs, though much less picturesque. 

Topographically South Mountain Reservation includes many 
notable features, among which there are pre-eminent South 
Mountain itself, Second Mountain and the valley of the west 
branch of the Eahway Eiver. South Mountain rises between 
the east and west branches of the Kahway Biver, and extends 
northeastwardly between the Morris and Essex canal and Peck- 
man's brook, nearly to the Passaic Eiver. It is about two 
miles wide at its base and twenty-one miles long. South 
Mountain is one of the boldest and most attractive features of 
any municipal pleasure ground in this country. In the East, 
however, Mount Royal Park in Montreal, and Blue Hills 
Reservation of Boston, the similar trap hill in Hubbard Park, 
Meriden, exceed it both in absolute altitude above the sea and 
in height above the surrounding country. At its southwest 
end South Mountain rises very abruptly to a height of about 
four hundred feet above Millburn and Wyoming stations and 
five hundred and forty-four feet above the sea. From this 
point northeastwardly the top of the mountain forms a com- 
paratively level plateau about half a mile wide, which con- 
tinues at a nearly uniform elevation for seven or eight miles, 
when the notches become deeper and the surface more broken. 
The same nearly uniform line of remarkable trap cliffs which 
distinguishes Eagle Rock Reservation and affords such extra 
ordinarily fine bird's eye views, continues from it in a south- 
westerly direction for a distance of about six miles to the 
southwest end of the mountain, the last one and a half miles 
being in South Mountain Reservation. The cliffs and pre- 
cipitous slopes below them are generally from about seventy- 
five feet to about one hundred and fifty feet high. Below 
them the slope continues down into the valley at an average 
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rate of about ten feet in one hundred. Although but little of 
the northwest slope of the mountain is precipitous, much of 
it within the reservation is very steep, averaging from about 
twenty feet to about thirty feet in a hundred. North of the 
reservation, however, the slope is gentler, generally averaging 
about ten feet in a hundred. Second Mountain bearsa strong 
family resemblance to South Mountain. Its summit is almost 
the same height, its southeastern slope has a similar line of 
clifis and precipitous talus slopes, with the same northeasterly 
and southwesterly direction, and its top is a plateau from one 
half to one mile wide. It differs from South Mountain chief- 
ly in that its southwesterly end broadens out and loses itself 
in a lot of short hills (which gave the name to the locality), 
and in that the crest line is much less remarkably even, and 
the line of cliffs is not so long and high and is more broken 
into a series of crags with longer stretches of smooth slope 
between them. The west branch of the Kahway River is a 
modest mountain stream which runs nearly dry in summer, 
but is a roaring torrent after heavy rain-storms, owing to the 
steepness of the mountain slopes, the narrowness of the valley 
and the thinness of the soil over the ledges. It begins west 
of the south end of Eagle Rock Reservation in the valley be- 
tween South Mountain and Second Mountain and flows south- 
westerly to within about half a mile of Millburn, where it 
turns southward. It is dammed in four or five places within 
the reservation. The uppermost dam is about half way from 
Northfield avenue to South Orange avenue and forms a pond 
about three-quarters of a mile long, containing about fifty- 
seven acres, and which form the main collecting and storage 
reservoir of the Orange Water Works, and is called Orange 
Reservoir. The same trough-like valley continues in the same 
northeasterly direction to and drains into the Passaic River* 
There are very few houses in the reservation and but little 
open farming land, most of it being in the condition common- 
ly called " wood lots." 
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The acquisition of lands for the reservation has not been 
completed, bnt the boundaries as designed would include about 
two thousand five hundred acres. The extreme length of the 
reservation will be three and three-quarter miles and its width 
will vary from one to one and a quarter miles. Northfleld ave- 
nue crosses its northern end, South Orange avenue crosses it at 
about the middle, and Brookside drive and Cherry lane ex- 
tend throagh it lengthwise in the valley, the former southwest 
and the latter northeast from South Orange avenue. The 
eastern boundary, from Wyoming to South Orange avenue, 
has been laid out on the steep slope east of the crest line and 
BuflSciently below the crest, in general, to secure control of 
the trees, which either now obscure the view or will do so in 
time if permitted to grow to mature size. Korth of South 
Orange avenue the crest has such high value for residences 
that the boundary of the reservation had to be kept from a 
quarter to half a mile west of the crest line. This portion 
of the boundary bears, however, a logical relation to the 
main interior valley landscape of the reservation, as it in- 
cludes so much of the woods at the top of the interior 
slope as form the sky-line limits of the views from and across 
the valley. The same purpose, that of securing the wooded 
sky-line, has been accomplished in fixing the western boundary, 
which includes, with some trifiing exceptions, the crest line 
of Second Mountain. 

, The landscape of South Mountain Beservation is dependent 
upon its geology and topography much as the beauty of the 
human form is upon its skeleton and flesh, yet without its 
clothing of vegetation, the reservation would be almost as 
uninteresting and ugly as the human form would be without 
skin and hair. It is as important to the full enjoyment of the 
reservation that its forest should be beautiful in its general 
effect as well as in detail, as it is that a woman having a good 
figure and handsome features should also have a good com- 
plexion, good hair and good clothes. The forest is the one 
general characteristic of the reservation which can be con- 
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siderably altered by man, either for better or for worse. 
Drives and walks should be laid ont to lead visitors to com* 
manding summits, to bold cliffs, picturesque ledges, steep 
declivities and deep rocky ravines, but these topographical 
features cannot be altered to any great degree, in order to 
make them more imposing, nor can such features be created 
to order except on a very small scale, but they can be made 
more visible by removing interfering trees and more beautiful 
by adding suitable vegetation. There are considerable parts 
oi the reservation that are lacking in such specially marked 
and localized topographical features. If there were no trees, 
there would be views, everywhere, of imposing topographical 
features of the larger class, the distant country, the moun^^ 
tains, the valley and the ponds, but, as it is, the dense and 
nearly continuous woods conceal from view all these interest^ 
ing topographical features, except from a few points, and 
except when one is close at hand. The visitor who drives 
through the woods is almost as much deprived of the distant 
views of hill and valley, cliff and pond, as he would be pre* 
vented from enjoying views of Kewark Bay or Orange 
Mountain while shopping in the streets of Newark. To 
make the most of the opportunities for picturesque and 
beautiful views of the many notable topographical features 
of South Mountain Keservation will require not only the 
opening up of views through the woods where they do not 
exist, but, to an even greater extent, the keeping open of 
views which now exist ; for there is scarcely a single view of all 
those which can now be enjoyed which will not be obscured 
or completely blocked by trees if nothing is done to prevent 
their growth. To cause the woods to be cut down by hundreds 
of acres at a time, for firewood and other commercial pur- 
poses, would be a less serious blunder for a Park Commission 
to make, in the management of a great public reservation 
having notable views and interesting topographical features, 
than to leave the woods to grow up and hide all the views, as 
they surely will if left alone* It should be constantly born© 
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in mind that it is the landscape and the interesting locat 
scenery which are most valuable and which must be preserved 
and made enjoyable, not the individual trees. When anatioi> 
goes to war, tender-hearted people must not, by their outcries^ 
try to deter the generals from sacrificing individual* soldiers 
in fights they consider necessary to the success of the cause, 
however dear those individual soldiers may be to them or 
however valuable they may be as citizens, or in the occupa- 
tions of peace. What most concerned President Lincoln 
during the Civil War was not to examine into each plan of 
battle with a view to saving the lives of his soldiers, but to 
find generals who had the knowledge and ability to so direct 
the military power of the North as to beat that of the Soutli. 
In that Lincoln was a wise man ; yet he was not at all heart- 
less or indifferent as to the loss of life involved or as to the 
terrible hurts to the feelings of the relatives and friends of 
those killed. So in regard to the management of pnblio 
parks and reservations, the people through their political 
representatives and government stiould employ the best 
technical executives they can afford. Then, when the 
trees are falling under the axe by the score or hundred, tender* 
hearted people who love trees as they should will feel hurt 
and may stand aghast, but it is not for them to make an out- 
cry and try to stop the sacrifice of valuable trees. A few 
objectors may be able to study the subject and form a wise 
judgment as to whether the objects to be accomplished are 
worth the sacrifice, but the great majority must perforce con- 
tent themselves with forming a judgment as to whether the 
executive has sufficient knowledge, expeiience and good judg- 
ment to be trusted. If they are convinced that he has no 
true appreciation of beautiful landscape and picturesque 
scenery, and is cutting magnificent trees merely to accom- 
plish some minor and unnecessary purpose, such as improving 
the conditions for turf or flower beds or for caged animals, or 
to let some householder have a better view in the park, even 
then they would better raise an outcry against the employ- 
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Dient of a man of such limited knowledge rather than to try 
to tie his hands by objecting to particular acts which he does 
or plans which he proposes. 

The forestry of South Mountain Reservation and Eagle 
Bock Reservation demands much study, planning (in the 
broad sense) and actual work continued through a long period, 
in fact, never ceasing, as regards details. In both reserva- 
tions essentially the same forestry conditions prevail. The 
greater part of the land has been too remote, the soil too poor 
or too thin over the ledges, or too expensive to clear to be of 
any value for agriculture. Nearly all of it has been held, 
therefore, by its former owners as ** wood lots." The custo- 
mary management (if it can be dignified by such a designa- 
nation) of " wood lots " consists in cutting down every tree 
in the lot, or on several acres of it, all at once and carting the 
saleable portions away, leaving the branches and tops on the 
ground to decay, or what more often occurs, to burn in the 
wood fires which are continually happening. After such a 
cutting, certain kinds of trees which distinguish the primeval 
forest of the region are usually unable to reproduce them- 
selves, or if they do so the seedlings are destroyed while 
young by wood fi^es or by being shaded out by more rapid- 
growing trees, or by drought and other causes. Certain kinds 
of trees, chiefly chestnut and several kinds of oak, sprout 
freely from the stumps of the trees which are cut, and having 
already a large root system, grow with great rapidity, forming 
an exceedingly dense coppice wood of comparatively even 
height, like a field of corn. The ground is soon so densely 
shaded that few seedling trees, undergrowth shrubs or wild 
flowers can thrive. As the trees get older, some of the feebler 
sprouts succumb to the shade of others, die and fall to the 
ground, supplying food for wood fires. These fires, often 
aided by pasturing, destroy the young seedling trees and much 
of the undergrowth and fallen leaves and vegetable humus, 
leaving the ground comparatively bare under the trees. For 
these reasons the woods which cover the reservations are ex- 
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tremely monotonous in general effect. It is particularly 
noticeable that there are very few pine trees, hemlocks, ground 
hemlock, mountain laurel, holly, rhododendron and other 
evergreen foliage which does so much to beautify the wild 
woods of the mountainous regions of the State. Monotony, 
deadly, dull monotony — that is the impression which much of 
the woods will produce on visitors. An intelligent manage- 
ment of the woods, with the aid of a few men and wagons can, 
in a few years, so alter and improve their appearance that a 
very different and much more agreeable impression will be 
produced, and afterwards the woods will always be growing 
in dignity and interest. The first thing is to prevent wood 
fires. Pasturing has, of course, been stopped by the acquire- 
ment of the land for park purposes, but much vigilant policing 
and energetic care-taking is needed to prevent wood fires, and 
to limit the damage they do if they occur. With fires stopped, 
the undergrowth comes in and covers the ground, shading 
it where the trees do not do so effectually, thus pre- 
venting excessive evaporation of soil moisture and enabling 
the roots of the trees to continue to feed, even in shallow soil, 
during droughts. The undergrowth also prevents the fallen 
leaves from blowing away. The dead leaves not only assist 
in shading the ground, but they prevent rain-water from fiow- 
ing off rapidly, as it does on the smooth, hard soil of burned 
over woods, especially when frozen. The leaves thus re- 
tained also gradually decay into a leaf mould, which is the 
best soil for the feeding root of trees. The dead limbs of 
trees, which are very abundant on the ground in a neglected 
wood, and which would add to the soil if left to decay, must, 
on the other hand, be picked up and removed, because, in case 
of fire, they would make so much heat in burning that they 
would cause the destruction of or, at least, serioM damage to 
the trees. Besides, such trash in the woods of a public reser- 
vation is a serious inconvenience to visitors and produces a 
disorderly appearance, which is not at the same time pictur- 
esque. A natural wood is both imposing, from the great 
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size of some of its trees which have attained to maturity, and 
yaried from the fact that it contains trees of all ages as well 
as of many sorts. The greater part of the woods in these 
reservations are monotonous in appearance, not because there 
is any lack of variety of species of trees, but because the trees 
in certain areas are all of one age, having grown up together 
after some clean sweep cutting for fire wood, and because 
having grown up thus all together they are crowding each 
other up into tall, slim trunks like telegraph poles. The in- 
telligent use of the axe is required to remedy tbis defect. 
The natural result of the ^^ survival of the fittest," can be 
greatly hastened without necessarily producing any effect of 
artificiality. Some trees which are desirable in appearance 
can be given a better chance by thinning out about then!, 
even though they might not have survived the struggle natur- 
ally. Beech trees, for instance, are particularly liable to 
suffer from wood fires and are apt to be overshadowed by 
chestnuts and other rapid growing trees, yet the beech is per- 
haps the most beautiful of native forest trees. £ut aside 
from this and other purposes to be accomplished by thinning, 
there are others relating to matters of general design. The 
differences which occur in nature, in the appearance of woods, 
owing mainly to conditions of soil and moisture, may desir- 
ably be simulated by design. The oaks are appropriate to the 
dryer, thinner soils ; the beech, scarlet maple, tulip and mag^ 
nolia to deeper, moister soils or even in the case of the latter 
to positively swampy ground. It is reasonable to try to make 
this adaptation of tree growth to locality more obvious than 
it may happen to be. As a matter of design, it is more 
strikingly effective and interesting to come across parts of the 
woods where a particular tree is in marked predominance. 
Thus one may thin out to develop a beech grove or a white 
oak grove or a yellow birch grove, and so on. In other cases 
thinning may be done to open up about an uncommonly large 
individual tree, left over from a previousgeneration. There 
is ample evidence that some former farm fields have become 
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overgrown with woods. The few trees which are left along 
brooks, on ledgy spots or along fence lines when these fields 
were originally cleared, have sometimes survived and become 
huge specimens, but are concealed by thickets of smaller 
trees. It not unfrequently happens that a bold ledge or a 
huge boulder is buried in dense woods, so that one can get 
no good view or strong impression of it. Nearby views can 
be opened up by cutting away a few trees. It may often be 
advisable to select a spot near a spring to be fitted for use as 
a picnic ground by grubbing out the undergrowth, seeding 
with grass and by thinning the trees gradually, so as to give 
the grass light and air enough to thrive. 

Some places, where the existing trees are small or compar- 
atively valueless for picturesque effect, may be kept clear of 
trees permanently for the sake of the contrast which such an 
opening affords to the dense woods and for the sake of pro- 
viding views of the solid, bold cliff-like fronts which the 
woods naturally assume on an outer edge. It is also refresh- 
ing, upon coming out of a dense wood into an opening, to 
see the sky or the passing clouds. One can appreciate their 
beauties better after having been without them for a while. 
If such an opening happens to be on poor ground it will be 
best not to try to get smooth, even turf, for to do so would 
either be a miserable failure or else would involve an unrea- 
sonably great expense. Such ground looks better covered 
with wild herbage, trailing dewberry and low bushes. The 
occasional use of the scythe will usually suffice to keep the 
bushes from getting too tall to be seen over. Every fifth year 
or so it will be necessary to do some grubbing out of the taller 
growing sorts of bushes and of the young trees, which will in- 
evitably spring up from seed. On the other hand, if such an 
opening comes on fairly level ground, with good deep soil, it 
may be plowed and cultivated and seeded down to grass. But 
such grass land in the midst of wild woods should not be kept 
so neatly and primly as would be desirable in a city park, for 
It would be quite out of harmony with its surroundings. If 
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the area of grass land be large enough to warrant it, the best 
way to keep the grass short is by pasturing sheep upon it, 
but this can only be done if the expense of a shepherd with 
each flock can be afforded. Smaller areas can be kept suffici- 
ently neat with the hay mowing machine or scythe. 

A combination of the bushy and grassy treatment produces 
pleasing effects where the good soil is interrupted by ledges 
or patches of thin soil. This is, in fact, what we designate 
the "bushy pasture'* landscape, common in the Northern 
States and which is both picturesque in general views and 
full of pretty details, owing to the abundance of flowers and 
to the variety of tints in the foliage and bark of the shrub- 
bery, particularly in late summer, when the gorgeous golden- 
rods and asters are in bloom, and in autumn, when the last 
of these combine with the russet and purple foliage. 

Many of the existing openings are bounded by woods end- 
ing abruptly on straight lines. This produces a very utilita- 
rian and unnatural effect, and it will be necessary to cut into 
the woods and to plant trees in the open in such a way as to 
break up and disguise the straight margins of the woods. The 
first effect will be to cause an ugly gash in the face of the 
wood, but a few years growth will form a new face which 
will be far more effective in form and in lights and shadows. 
As usual on farms, seedling trees have grown up along the 
fences and have often attained to considerable . size. Occur- 
ring thus in straight lines they will always show their connec- 
tion with the former utilitarian occupation of the land, and 
both for this reason and because such straight lines of trees 
are out of harmony with the irregularity of natural forest 
scenery, it will be necessary, in most cases, to cut enough of 
the trees to break up the effect of the row, leaving a few of 
the best trees to stand singly on open ground or to plant 
thickly about them to restore the woods where it will be more 
appropriate to do so. 

The system of drives and walks for South Mountain Reser- 
vation should be so devised as to exhibit its strongly marked 
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scenery effectively and $o as to produce npon visitors a strong 
impression of each kind of scenery. There is a strong im« 
pression of length to be derived from the straightness of the 
crest line of Sonth Moan tain and that of Second Mountain^ 
and from the nearly straight brook or river which flows 
through the deep, straight valley which divides the two 
mountains. Therefore, the main drives should follow these 
features as closely and markedly as possible. The present 
Brookside avenue in the valley does not do so. There should 
be a real Brookside drive, true to its name, sticking to the 
brook from end to end of the reservation. There should be a 
drive on each of the two crest lines. There should be anotber 
drive along the top of the northwest slope of South Mountain 
from end to end of the reservation. There should be a wild, 
mountainside drive on the southeast slope of Second Moun^ 
tain, sometimes at the foot of the crags, for cliffs and crags 
are most imposing when seen close at hand and from below ; 
and, at other times, where there are no crags, it should follow 
the foot of the talus slope up to which the less steep slope haa 
been cleared and cultivated in a number of places, thus afford-r 
ing opportunities for impressive views of the valley and of 
the great extent of woods in it, and stretching up over South 
Mountain in an almost unbroken carpeting of green. Thus^ 
at least five long direct drives are clearly marked out as neces- 
sary to make the most of the opportunities. There must be 
others for entrances and others to afford communication from 
the valley to the crest lines and to ravines, view points, picnic 
groves and other points of interest. 

It would be extremely desirable to have a boundary road 
along the southeast boundary, following, approximately, thof 
foot of the talus slope below the crest. This road should be 
continued, eventually, all the way to Eagle Bock Reservation, 
where it would connect with Upper Mountain avenue. Th^ 
precipitous slope and cliffs above this road should be turned 
over to or secured by the Park Commission for a public reser- 
vation, which would be of great value, as it would preserve the 



most romantic and most conspicnons part of the mountain 
from destruction for the benefit of all who live in the country 
below, and would provide a local pleasure ground and a fine 
foreground for the large number of residences which may be 
confidently expected to be built above and below it in time« 

THE PAKKWAYS. 

« 

The study of the future parkway system has not reached a 
point at which the plans can be fully published. The Board 
has heretofore determined upon a parkway one hundred and 
fifty feet wide in East Orange, extending from Central ave* 
Bue to Springdale avenue, and from one to two blocks east of 
Munn avenue and approximately parallel with it. This route 
is by far the most economical one as regards land damages of 
any feasible north and south line between the densely popu'^ 
lated portions of Newark and Orange. It is centrally located 
both as respects the suburban population of the county and 
in regard to the larger parks and reservations. This East 
Orange parkway will hardly be worth to the people what it 
will cost the county unless it is made part of a larger and 
more complete system of parkways by extensions north and 
•outh. It can, however, be made of great local benefit if its 
interior sub-divisions are designed and constructed properly 
with this end in view. The Park Commission, until recently, 
intended to construct the East Orange parkway, as indicated 
on the published plan, with a broad central pleasure drive- 
way upon which no commercial traffic was to be allowed. 
Narrow side roadways were to afford access to private prop- 
erties facing the parkway and were to be used so far as 
necessary by tradesmen's and builders' wagons. This arrange- 
ment is undoubtedly a sound one for a parkway which is to 
be used primarily or itiainly for pleasure driving to and be- 
tween the large parks and reservations. After careful con- 
sideration of the financial aspects of the problem, we came to 
the conclusion that there would be a notable saving of expense 
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of constrnction, and that there wonid be decidedly greater 
special benefits which are by law collectible, accruing to the 
adjoining private properties, if the two proposed bicycle paths 
and the proposed central driveway were omitted, an orni^ 
mental grass plot being substituted for it and the side drives 
widened. The central grass plot will not ouly be far more 
beautiful with its two rows of trees and occasional beds of 
ornamental shrubbery, than the broad ventral driveway at 
first proposed, but it will afford a very desirable little play- 
ground and resting place for little children and for nurses 
with babies. Birds and squirrels can inhabit the bushes and 
trees, aud oaks will.f nmish an abundance of food for the lat- 
ter. As the local population grows, wal)ui, seats, fountains, 
statues and flower beds can be gradually added, thus affording 
much of the benefits which are derived from such city squares 
as Lincoln Park, Washington Park and Military Park in 
Newark. It is proposed by this plan to omit the bicycle 
paths originally included and to widen the side roadways to 
the width customary in residence streets. As now proposed 
the sub-divisions of the one hundred and fifty foot portion of 
the parkway south of the railroad are as follows : 

(1) A reserved lawn ten feet wide in front of private property 
upon which certain privileges are to be granted and which 
may be planted by the Park Commission wherever it may be 
desirable ; (2) a fence, where needed ; (3) a sidewalk twelve 
feet wide, with a flag walk upon it one foot from the fence 
line and a row of trees three feet from the curbing ; (4) a 
driveway thirty feet wide, sloping gently all one way toward 
the gutter and curbing at the sidewalk ; (5) a central grass plot 
normally forty-six feet wide. The remaining sub-divisions are 
repetitions of the first four in reverse order. North of the 
railroad it is proposed to have the side lawns normally twenty- 
five feet wide and the central lawn normally sixty-six feet wide, 
but increasing considerably at two places to save parts of two 
groves of pin-oaks. 
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In oondiision, we congratulate the dtusensof Essex connty 
upon their sagacity in having acquired, and acquired prompt- 
ly, by the use of their good credit, one of the lai'gest, most 
complete and best bahinced systems of municipal parks ; upon 
their good fortune in having rescued from partial destruction 
and made available for public enjoyment the remarkably 
beautiful and picturesque pieces of natural landscape that ai^ 
contained in their larger parks and reservations; and upon 
this unmistakable and most satisfactory evidence of that love 
of the beautiful in nature and in art which does more than 
anything else to inspire the heart and the intellect, and through 
them to make life worth living. 

Respectfully submitted, 

OLMSTED BROS. 
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